











HYGRADE LAMP 





Here are typical sections of three fluorescent lamps of the same size, bought from dealers’ regular 
stocks, photographed in their own light and unretouched. One is a Hygrade Lamp; “’B” and ’’C” are 
lamps of two other manufacturers. Note the smoother, more even coating of the Hygrade Lamp. This 


is one of the many Hygrade features that insure more light, as well as more attractive appearance. 


\ YOU may be surprised to learn 
that the coating texture of a 
fluorescent lamp is an extremely 


important factor—not only in 
appearance, but in lumen output. 


And, thanks to unique, pioneering 
methods of applying fluorescent 
powders—Hygrade Lamps have 
a smoother coating than any other 


kind. 


Examine any Hygrade Lamp and 
you'll see what we mean. Note the 
myriads of tiny particles that cling 
to the surface in a smooth, evenly 
applied film. They provide a coat- 
ing that’s thinner, more attractive— 
just the right density for maximum 
illumination. 
better and more 


But 


light are only part of our story. 


appearance 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 


Makers of Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Starters, Sockets and Sylvania Radio Tubes 


and Advertising Offices, 330 West 


New 


LAMP “B” 


Note the excellent color uniformity 
of Hygrade Lamps — every lamp 
gives the same color of light. 

ry . cc . 

They remain — bright to the last 
inch’’; end-darkening doesn’t dim 
them before their time. 

And they last lnger—actual service 
records prove it. 


Good begins with 
good lighting. And there’s 
no lighting quite as good as 
‘“fluorescent at its finest’’ 
—Hygrade Lamps in a 
Hyerade Muiralume fixture 
—a complete package with 
lamp, fixture and all acces- 
sories working together — 
with no laggards anywhere, 
no obstacles to tiptop per- 
formance. 


vision 


It’s just the sort of lighting 
industry wants and needs to- 
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day, when wartime production schedules 
call for the utmost speed and precision. 
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If you haven’t yet received our free 


file-size kit— containing catalogs, prices 


and complete technical specifications 
on all Hygrade Fluorescent Lighting 
EK quipment—write today to Dept. P.-5. 
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With this issue PENCIL POINTS reaches another milestone. For twenty-two 
years it has served the architectural profession, through good times and bad, 
and its Editors have taken honest pleasure in their duties and pride in their 
accomplishment. 


But the era in which it began has now passed—-is gone! There is no recall. 
ing it. A magazine suited to the needs of the prodigal Twenties or the crushed 
Thirties has no vital place in the forward-looking Forties. Such a magazine 
now has no more to contribute to the development of architecture than has 
the timid or myopic architect who clings too fondly to accumulated habits 
of outworn decades. Those in the profession who do not shrink from con. 
templation of the unpredictable, perhaps frightening, post-war problems of 
America must attain better understanding of the economic, political, and 
technical aspects of the architect’s job if they are to practice authoritatively. 
It is essential that we have principles and aims, if a new, vital democracy is to 
be created. 


To meet the challenge of the future we will inaugurate next month a new 
magazine. It will be known for the time being as THE NEW PENCIL 
POINTS. As fresh, exciting, and vigorous as we know how to make it, it will 
have as its keynote, “Look forward—not back.” It will fight for good archi- 
tecture by good architects. It will fight against bad architecture by anybody. 
It will fight for what its Editors believe to be enduring principles. It will 
fight against the meretricious, the insincere, and the incompetent. In other 
words: it will fight! 


The architectural profession must fight too. First of all to have its part in 
winning the war, but further for its right to share in planning for Tomor- 
row’s needs. It must fight for maintenance of the standards of quality it 
knows to be worthy; for the preservation through war’s turbulence of the 
living fire of beauty wherewith to light the future; for the technical prepar- 
ation, the research, the plans now to insure better human environment in 
renewed cities, towns, and countryside. 


To carry on these battles the profession must have leaders—leaders who are 
not victims of the disease of appeasement, leaders who are not hamstrung 
by diffidence, leaders of undeniable maleness who are bold and forthright 
and stoutly aggressive. 


In THE NEW PENCIL POINTS we will be led by principles as bold, forth- 
right, and stoutly aggressive. The articles of our Creed at this New Begin- 
ning are set down across-page. It will be part of our purpose to seek oul, 
to stimulate, and to support leadership of the right type wherever it is to be 
found in the architectural profession. It will be our editorial service to up- 
hold these principles—some carried over from the past, yet all pointing for- 
ward, They can give authority, even nobility, to the Architectural Man. 


KENNETH REID 
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We believe that a finer civilization lies ahead if plans are made 

as courageous as they are feasible, as strong as they are beautiful. 
The greatest expansion and rebuilding program ever known will be a major activity 
of the post-war world. This involves an urgent task which challenges the imagination 
of every planner and which will call upon the skill and strength and resources of all 
humanity for its performance. 


We believe Architecture to be an essential Service to human society 
and regard the true Architect as one dedicated to that Service. 


For planning the inevitable development and rehabilitation of urban and rural regions 
and communities, and for designing the housing, schools, hospitals, airports, labora- 
tories, and all manner of buildings that will be needed for them, for enlisting and 
coordinating the collaborative contributions of engineers, interior designers, landscape 
architects, sculptors, painters, and decorators, the Architectural Man is best fitted. 


We believe that in whatever social and economic frame 
the Architect of Tomorrow will apply his distinctive 
talents, he will find both opportunity and appreciation. 


We are living in a time of world-wide revolution. No man can predict surely the out- 
come or picture clearly the eventual forms of human organization. But we can be sure 
that building and rebuilding will be a most pressing need. 


We believe it the Architect’s responsibility to keep at 
least abreast of reality by regular conscientious study of 
technical advances and social and economic changes. 


Changes in the technology of building, evolution in planning requirements, and de- 
veloping community pressures constitute a challenge that must be met by the Archi- 
tectural Man. If he fails to be continually aware of and accurately informed about 
these things he is not only shirking his professional duty but contributing to his own 
elimination. 


We believe the time has come when the Architect must 

stop waiting amiably for others to bid him perform 

and become more than ever the vital initiating force. 
The Architectural Man should see, before anyone else, the planning needs of his com- 
munity and by persistent aggressive action secure their recognition by authority and 
their eventual satisfaction. As Architect-Leader-Citizen he must lead the way to the 
intensive improvement of man’s environment. 


We believe that FITNESS, STRENGTH, AND BEAUTY 

are eternally essential ingredients of Architecture. 
There have been many sad lapses through the years from the principles of “Commodi- 
tie, Firmenes, and Delight,” so aptly identified by Sir Henry Wotton, but their truth 
is as indisputable today as when they were first applied, consciously or unconsciously, 

by the Master Builders of antiquity. 


For those who believe with us in the foregoing principles, THE NEW PENCIL POINTS 
will be edited. It will explore authoritatively the social and economic problems as 
they relate to the work of architects and will provide reliable, concise, and timely in- 
formation on the changing techniques of planning and building. It will crusade for 
recognition of the Architectural Man’s right to perform the functions for which his 
training and experience have fitted him. 
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EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 






ON BEHALF OF AN IDEA we made a special 
trip to Washington in the early part of April. 
A substantially large group of architects and en- 
gineers, constituting an experienced and smoothly- 
running organization, was on the point of general 
dissolution. Its principals, having completed their 
contract for a very big war establishment, were not 
in line for another award. Its men were faced 
with the necessity of going out as individuals to 
seek new jobs. 

This sort of thing has been an ever-recurring prob- 
lem in the building industry. A large project is 
started and an adequate organization is carefully 
built up to handle it. The job takes months, dur- 
ing which the men grow accustomed to working 
together. Each of them, through study and re- 
search, acquires special knowledge which dovetails 
with that of the others, so that the whole group 
represents an efficient productive unit. At the con- 
clusion of the job the whole thing is broken up. 
Situations of this kind have been tolerated fatalis- 
tically by the building industry for many years. At 
this time, however, when speed and efficiency are 
paramount, it seemed a pity to waste the months 
of patient effort that were put into building up the 
organization in question. To disband the group 
would constitute a serious waste at a time when 
waste should not be tolerated. 

Feeling that the principle applied equally to many 
similar organizations faced with the same problem, 
we thought it worth taking up with the authorities. 
The several hundred men involved had agreed 
among themselves to offer their services to any 
branch of Government that could use them as a 
unit or possibly as several smaller units. 

We laid the proposal before a number of high of- 
ficials and officers of the Army and Navy. A few 
of them saw the point—the rest were indifferent. 
“War,” they said, “is waste. There is no help for 
the situation. The men can be used as individuals, 
but not as a team.” 

All of this points, it seems to us, to the vital neces- 
sity for more comprehensive planning at the top 
where the jobs are conceived and originated and 
from whence contracts are made. The single pow- 
erful authority for which we have been calling for 
a year and a half would be in a position to co- 
ordinate the construction needs of all the Govern- 
ment departments, allocating the resources of the 
industry with efficiency and justice, at the same 
time replenishing and preserving those resources 
in the interests of the Nation. We believe the fight 
for the creation of such an authority should be led 
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ed to looking ahead and planning for the future. 
If the disintegration that is proceeding now is al- 
lowed to proceed unchecked and uncontrolled, 
there will come a day when the consequences will 
be tragic for everybody. 

2 * 


* 


DEFINITE OPPOSITION TO ARCHITECTS 
as personnel has been encountered in our deal- 
ings with Government bureaus, and particularly 
with the War and Navy Departments among al- 
together too many officials and officers. “Give us 
engineers,” they say. “We can use all we can get, 
but architects, no!’’ Such a prejudiced attitude is 
fortunately not universal, but it is encountered 
with sufficient frequency to cause us some concern. 
It must be rooted either in uncomprehension of 
the nature of the architect’s work and special skill 
or in unfortunate and unpleasant past ex perience. 
For both of these things the profession has, of 
course, itself to blame, It has for years failed to 
make clear to the lay public the nature of its ac- 
tivities and it has tolerated inferior service ren- 
dered by its less competent members. 

It is too late now to undo what has been done. 
We can, however, continue to fight for opportuni- 
ties to serve in the Victory Program and every 
one of us can determine to demonstrate by per- 
formance of whatever duties are assigned that ar- 
chitects are versatile, adaptable, and efficient. Eng- 
land has found that architects can do many things 
extremely well. The same will be found true in 
this country. 


*K >K >K 


A MISLEADING HEADLINE in a recent issue 
of the New York Times characterized as ‘‘an out- 
rageous grab” what it described as a ‘‘$591,000 
Idlewild architect’s fee.’ The lead paragraph of 
the news story repeated this statement. Several 
inches down in the body of the article it transpired 
that the fee in question was paid to an engineer 
for engineering services on an airport development. 
One of the city councilmen was quoted as saying 
that the proposal to pay this sum was ‘‘smelly.” 
We object to the prominent display of the word 
“architect” by a presumably reputable and literate 
newspaper when the context makes clear that an 
engineer, not an architect, was involved in a ques 
tionable transaction. We further believe that the 
Times could do a public service by clearing up 
the popular misconception in relation to architects’ 
and engineers’ fees. The average reader of such 
stories always carries away the impression that the 
entire fee is a profit and becomes naturally indig- 
nant! A really factual treatment, worthy of a great 
newspaper, would disclose that the bulk of the 
“fee” represents the actual cost of performing the 
service, leaving usually a modest profit on the 
whole transaction. 
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and actively prosecuted by the architectural pio- 
fession which represents the group most habituat- 
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WHAT'S THE MATTE 


SITE PLANS 


iT’S NOT ENOUGH TO THINA YOU Feige 


Recent inspection of a number of typical war 
housing projects around the country has left me 
discouraged with what has been produced. ‘The 
architects designing these projects don’t have ade- 
quate experience in this new and difficult field 
of community planning, have generally missed the 
deep significance of what is involved and the op- 
portunity that has been offered them. 

To adapt the President’s phrase, this generation of 
architects has indeed a rendezvous with destiny. 
But we haven’t grasped the concept at all. In 
fact, from the generally complacent attitude of the 
profession, from the absence of distinction and 
quality of the projects and from their elementary 
defects, you would say in contrast it was a good 
deal more like making a date with a broad. 
This is a solemn and sacred job, creating the frame 
of living for a whole community, shaping the lives 
of people for a generation at least. A big skyscraper 
or a great hotel may cost five times as much as a 
community housing 500 families, but it is incom- 
parably less important in human and social values, 
in benefit or harm to the city or the nation. Up 
to the recent past, housing has all been created by 
Speculative builders, from whom we got about 
what could be expected—a lot of houses. But now 
we have the government as a client, we have the 
inspiration of a national emergency, we have the 
challenge of creating a new environment. 

As « profession, we’re muffing these big challenges. 
The one challenge we’re meeting is speed. As for 
the rest—quality, domesticity, beauty, communal 
and civic life, skillful large-scale planning—we’re 
missing them badly. Yet to do a good job should 
tak no longer and need cost no more than a bad 
on. 

By ind large, there are two reasons for the failure. 
In ‘ie case of most architects, their education and 
ious practise has not equipped them for this 


BY ALBERT MAYER 


work. However big the previous jobs—whether 
skyscraper, museum, state capitol or small house— 
it has always been one building or two buildings, 
within an existing framework of streets, grades, 
sewers, roads. Now we aré called on to create the 
very framework itself—the grading, the roads, the 
street layout, the traffic, the sewers, the water, and 
a whole civic ensemble. This is as difficult an un- 
dertaking, mentally and technically, as there 1s. 
But—and this is the second reason as I see it—the 
architect blithely takes on the most serious and im- 
portant job of his life or of his generation, never 
questions his ability to handle it, doesn’t pre-qual- 
ify himself by serious study either of other projects 
or of the desires and aims and backgrounds of the 
people he’s serving, and doesn’t feel the need of 
associating himself with someone who knows a 
good deal about it: though if he had the far 
simpler job of a school or hospital to design he 
would almost certainly employ an experienced con- 
sultant as his first step! 
>K *K 2K 

The most prevalent and serious defect in the de- 
fense projects is the bad site planning and site en- 
gineering. It is generally bad, whether considered 
from the point of view of livability, zsthetics, 
economy, or durability. Architects of our genera- 
tion haven’t been equipped to do this job well 
either by experience or education, nor is there 
too much available in print that is of immediate 
value.* It is for that reason that this short study 
is offered on site planning and site engineering. It 
is not intended as a text that will qualify the 
reader as an adequate technician; but rather as a 


provocative discussion that indicates the proper | 


approach, states the basic problems and defects, 
illustrates the principles by specific successful and 
unsuccessful examples. The purpose of writing this 





* For suggested brief bibliography, see end of article, page 258. 
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will be served if it starts the profession to thinking 
now, if it provokes its readers into inspecting a 
dozen or a score of projects, into interviewing man- 
agers and families living in them, into checking 
the projects against the criteria and principles here 
suggested, and into making up their own criteria, 
their own minds as to what is good and bad, what 
works well and doesn’t work well, and why. The 
design period allowed in these defense projects is 
so unprecedently short—three or four calendar 
weeks—that we must do all these things as a pre- 





qualification or we never have the opportunity at 
all. Unless the architect has practically designed 
projects in his head before he is ever assigned a 
specific one, he will never catch up! He will simply 
turn out a lot of houses, based on the “hand-out 
plans” given him, and Heaven help the families 
living there, the locality, and posterity. 

What are the major, common defects in projects? 
What are the specific reasons for these defects? 
What are the principles of good site planning and 
of an inspiring group architecture? 










































The USHA-fostered pattern puts 
buildings in parallel lines and at 
right angles. The pattern is so 
clear and invariable that the mo- 
ment you enter one end of the 
place you know the’ whole 
project, you know exactly what 
every other part is going to be 
like. There is no interest or thrill 
or naturalism or living quality. 
There is no development and no 
dénouement and = no climax. 
(Plate 1.) 


2 

As a reaction against this you 
find the type of defense project 
that is all curves and angles and 
blocked views! ‘These are visu- 
ally and mentally confusing, and 
often so physically confusing that 
it is actually hard to create an 
address system or to find your 
way in them. (Plate 2.) 

In what may be called the 
USHA idiom there is rarely any 
change of material, color or tex- 
ture in even the largest project. 
In this Confused-Defense type 
this is often the case, and as often 
there is an excess or jumble of 
color and material. 
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MAJOR DEFECTS IN SITE PLANNING AND SITE ENGINEERING 

AESTHETIC AND EMOTIONAL: Buildings should be so grouped with respect to each other, with 
respect to their mutual color and texture, with respect to their terrain, that they create interest and ex- 
pectation in people, that they exercise a dramatic impact on people living in them or seeing them. They 
should achieve this not because they’re alien or bizarre—in fact they should be reasonably indigenous 
though not slavishly so—but because, being (for once) planned and conceived as a unity, there should 
be a beginning and an end, a focus and a soul. 

Current site plans fall into pretty recognizable categories: 


PLATE | 

600 units. All 2-story brick buildings on a gently sloping site in a north- 
eastern industrial city. No porches, no canopies. 

Just a rectilinear project with no emphasis, no relation in plan or feeling 
with the rest of the town, no tempting visual stopping place in the site. 
Combination of playground and community house might have supplied 
a thrilling climax, but the plan doesn’t lead up to it particularly. When 
you actually get into it, there is no organized plan of buildings around it, 
but it seems rather as though there had originally been buildings over 
the whole area and they had simply been plucked out afterwards, 
leaving a gap which is then the playground. 

Places marked A-A and B-B on plan are pleasant; scale of C-C is bad. 
Drying compounds too prominently visible from main street and from 
within project. 

Parking: Adequate in number and location, but so concentrated in com- 
pound and on streets that it looks a good deal like the factories the 
project serves or the main street of the town. 


PLATE 2 

600 units in I- and 2-story brick buildings, near a southern city. Hum- 
mocky site with pronounced slope into basin marked Low Swampy. Site 
plan desperately confused to the point where it is difficult merely to find 
an address. 

Section B, marked in dotted lines, is very satisfactory. On one side of 
the street the houses are in a pretty straight line; on the other side it 1 
curved. This contrast is excellent here and wherever else observed. Rela- 
tion of Buildings 85 and 86 1s effective. 

Parking: Grossly inadequate, and too far from houses. As streets are not 
wide enough to take on-street parking, people park on lawns and in 
backyards. Site engineering: One side of road is wasted at D-D, also at 
Buildings 152, 153, 154; also waste of road leading to these buildings. 
Slopes of banks are excessive for sandy soil. Serious erosion due to (his 
and due to unpaved gutters. When visited, the road had washed oui al 
D-D and had to be roped off. 
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HE DRYING COM POUNDS. 
El COMMUNITY HOUSE. 





PLATE I 

















3 PLATE 3 


There is a third recognizable 
type which may be called the 
PBA idiom. This is a certain 
organization of dwelling units 
into buildings of 2, 4, and 6 units 
which has been pretty much 
used without variation, up hill 
and down dale, in large cities, out 
in the country. (Plate 3.) A job 
right in the middle of nowhere 
—which yet is composed in large 
part of 6-unit 2-story buildings, 
well over a hundred feet long— 
is rather a shock to encounter in 
an open plain. 















Almost none of this planning produces a project 
which develops within itself. Worse still, it shows 
little or no differentiation around the country. 
Not only do I know the moment I walk into a 
USHA project in Syracuse exactly what the other 
end of the project is going to be like, but I know 
from the Syracuse project just about what I can 
expect in Bridgeport or in Louisville! The funny 
part is that a great deal of this work has been done 
by local architects so that you wouldn’t expect 
such repetitious “formula planning.” ‘The con- 
fused type of site plan is not so uniform in detail 
as the other two, but its general character is just 
as uniform, just as lacking in individual feeling, 
just as lacking in integration or cumulative force.* 

" The question naturally arises as to the degree of responsibility borne 
by the housing agencies for this situation. Some of the housing agencies 
such as USHA and PBA had some pretty fixed ideas. Two of the de- 
fense Githe agencies, Division of Defense Housing, under Clark Fore- 
man, and the Mutual Defense Homes Division, under Colonel Westbrook, 
gave the designing architects an extraordinarily free hand. But even 
n the case of USHA and PBA it was my personal experience and impres- 

m that an architect who knew what he wanted, had the guts to insist 


on it, and the knowledge and facts to prove his points, finally could carry 
out his own conception. In other words, I don’t think our profession 


can pass the buck for the low quality of cur performance. 
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100 units, 1- and 2-story buildings and combinations of 1 and 2; some 
buildings are 6 units long. Wood siding. Flat site, sloping down slightly 
to the west. In the country. 

In itself an orderly site plan. Of very low density, there is a concentra- 
tion of units into quite long buildings with unnecessarily large space 
between. In my judgment, an unsuitable plan for the country wiih 
rather shockingly long, scattered buildings; probably much better to have 
less concentration of units into buildings and more concentration of site 
plan; result would have been a compact unified effect suitable to estab- 
lishing a feeling of community in the country. 

Also, unnecessarily sparse plan has resulted in practical difficulties. West 
end of site, use of which could have been avoided, is so close to the water 
level that there has been difficulty with septic tanks and leaching fields. 
No sidewalks. Probably OK on this small project with its own loop road 
and practically no traffic on it. 


MANAGEMENT 
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PLATE 3 


DOMESTICITY AND_ LIVABILITY: The 
projects are, by and large, necessarily multiplica- 
tions of a few single plans. But as it is generally 
mere multiplication, there is no sense of a living 
community integrated out of individual families. 
In a large-scale community certainly one needs a 
feeling of vista, of continuity, but one requires 
equally a sense of intimacy, of domesticity. In 
these projects one commonly feels one is looking 
right through the project; one feels an endlessness, 
as though thousands of families probably lived 
there, even though the size may be only 300-family. 
Rarely indeed does one stop and get a feeling of 
peace, a feeling of seeing an intimate court of 
two or three or four families. Walking along a 
project street one looks right through a sea of back- 
yard wash into the next street. For instance, Pluie 
4, standing in Drive A looking down Drive C; and 
on Plate 7 standing at A or B or C, one looks 
through the backyards from one end of the project 
to the other. Looking at a pleasant court of g:I 
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PLATE 4 
300 units I-story high, cinder block, in buildings of 
2 and 4 dwelling units. Flat site. 

North end of plan ts without interest and the impres- 
sion is of a sea of backyards and wash; south end, as at 
areas A and B with their short radius curves, is very 
jumbled. 
veloped, the only point of visibility being at P. 
Except at A and B, project is open-ended, This is 
particularly trying at J, K, and M where the view 1s 


Views into the beautiful lagoon are not de- 


out into some dumps. See text below. 

No sub-centers of interest such as could have been 
developed at Playground. Buildings 81, 82, 105, 106 
could have been changed from 2-unit to 4-unit build- 
ings (as shown in dotted lines) which would have 
given some unity to this area in the project. 

The angular relations of the N buildings are good, but 
unfortunately there is no organized view from them. 
Court D is good, intimate scale. Groups at E and F 
would have been equally good except that you look 
into unkempt, disorderly backyards. The view into G 
does not have this disadvantage, but as the ground 
slopes down suddenly at building 43, one sees little 
but the roof. A 2-story building would have been fine. 
9 wide service roads, as in areas A and B, are inade- 
quate. People drive over the lawns and park on them. 
Parking: Excessively distant in many cases—e.g. Build- 
ings 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 48, 49, 50 are over 300’ from a 
parking space. People park on lawns and in yards. 
Paths: Required at G and H to get from garden to 
service yards. None were provided, but people have 
worn their own paths through. 


dens, one must also see the sides and ends and 
backyards of innumerable other houses. Standing 
near the limits of a project, one might expect a 
sense of enclosure. But, no! One looks through 
to the shacks beyond, thus: 








How easy to have planned it thus: 


aes 


(aid incidentally the end of A wouldn’t have looked 
smiick into the end of B). 
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PLATE 4 


Catch basins: The project is studded with pines. Theu 
needles clutter up the horizontal tops of catch basins 
so water doesn’t run off. Curb-side type of catch basin 
is required under such conditions. 


In another sense, livability is ignored. Often the 
fronts of one line of houses are opposite the backs 
of the next line; often the washline backyards of 
houses face the main street. (Plate 5, “Main 
Through Street.’’) For centuries the street has had 
a social function; a civic function. Whatever we 
like to do in our own project, we have no right 
to desecrate the traveled streets of our town by 
forcing our fellow-citizens to walk or drive through 
our washing, our tool sheds, our unkempt areas! 
Nor have we a right to impose on people the neces- 
sity of keeping such working areas always spic and 
span. They simply won't do it, and they shouldn't 
be asked to. We, as architects, have the job of 
providing natural, pleasant ways of living. We're 
not planning toy communities for automatons, but 
living communities for people a good deal like 
ourselves, in towns or near towns which should take 
pride in the new communities, not be forced to 
hold their noses when driving or walking through 
them. 

The housing of World War I succeeded much 
better than ours in creating an atmosphere of liv- 
ability and domesticity. In a town like Bridge- 
port, where there is much housing of both vintages, 
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PLATE 5 
300 units (all 2-stories) generally of 4 units 
each in a northeastern industrial city. Gen- 
erally, the first story brick, 2nd story asbestos 
siding. Very hilly site. 

General appearance is gratifying. While not 
lacking in unity within itself, its combination 
of brick and asbestos siding recalls the New 
England idiom of design and, without being 
slavishly antiquarian, it gives the impression 
of being indigenous. 

Backyards on main through street are un- 
pleasant; similarly on the other streets. 
Community house well placed on high 
ground, a good unifying focus, 

Planning is on contours, essentially good site 
planning, but site engineering is faulty in de- 
lail, so that rain and mud wash against the 
lower houses. There should have been strong- 
er local countergrading at the houses. 
Parking: Adequate for houses on Courts A and 
B, but inadequate in the remainder of project 
as at C, C, D, D where there ts no off-street 
parking provision, and the streets are not wide 





enough to provide it without cluttering up 


traffic. 


the contrast is particularly humiliating to our gen- 
eration of architects. ‘True, those first World War 
units cost much more than ours, and the trees have 
grown a lot: but they are basically better jobs, 
even after allowances are made. 


FIRST COST ECONOMY AND MAINTE- 
NANCE ECONOMY: Our planning has_ been 
generally two-dimensional, and has ignored topo- 
graphy. We have, for example, planned rectangu 
lar courts with long buildings at right angles to the 
grade (Plate 6) where rectangular courts on upper 
section of plan cross a 15’ drop in contour. While 
this is a defensible parti on flat terrain, it has ac- 
tually resulted in piling up banks over 15’ high 
in some projects. As 
This involves greatly excessive amounts of cut 
and fill. Incidentally, it produces unpleasant liv- 
ing conditions with innumerable steps in the con- 
necting paths (pity the poor mother with her baby 
carriage!), and minimizes the value of good views 
from windows over the lower houses, which can 
be the result of contour planning. 

Furthermore, there is generally a failure to grade 
with the building itself. Many projects seem to 
have adopted a standard of two steps into the 
house, whereas a maximum of 4 or 5 steps is per- 
fectly permissible. By using this leeway, imag- 


inatively, we could eliminate much earth grading. 
This ignoring of topography, this building up of 
banks, is also going to be (and already is, in some 
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PLATE 5 


cases) the suurce of excessive maintenance cost. 
Serious erosion is visible in a number of projects; 
actual washing out of roads. It is particularly se- 
vere in sandy soils. At least we should take com- 
mon engineering cognizance of soil characteristics! 
Another défect occurs, even in terrain with rela- 
tively mild grades. Roads are built crowned in 
the center, so that rain water washes down the 
sides or gutters, but as these gutters have in many 
cases not had paving specified, the storm water 
washes away the soil and we find erosion occurring 
at absurdly fiat gradients! 

Where theve is a gradient we do get run-off, at 
least. Where the terrain is quite flat, preper en- 
gineering design for run-off presents a more difh- 
cult job of storm sewer design, but it is quite 
susceptible of solution. In many jobs this has 
simply been ignor4d, and we have the unhealthy 
condition of standing pools of water waiting to 
evaporate. (See note on page 258.) 

The design of roads and of parking spaces involves 
questions of amenity which are closely linked to 
first cost and maintenance economy. Trick single- 
lane service roads 9' wide, insufficient parking 
space, or parking too far from the house, are con- 
ditions that people simply will not stand for and 
they take the law into their own hands. We may 
mark spaces on paper and call them lawns, but 
when the baker’s truck or the milk truck or oi! 
truck is standing in a 9’ road, another car wil! 
drive past it over your paper lawn. If a mans 
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PLATE 6 
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PLATE 7 
300 units, I-story buildings, single and twin houses, 
Site is very flat. 


wood siding. 





Failure adequately to consider hook-up with locality: 
Street B, designed as a local street purely and 24’ 
wide, is at certain times of the day a main through 
highway, and completely jammed up because the 
main road is, generally at workers’ quitting time, 
blocked by a train at grade crossing, thus detouring 
traj/ic into the little community. 

No s:dewalks: a dangerous condition, especially on this 
Strect, 

Fla! site with no relief—a few 2-story units needed. 








May 1942 
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‘Note weak vista ending looking northeast on Street B. 
Long-radius reverse curves of Avenue B and Avenue 
C much better than the straight line of Street B. 

Short cross streets at points A, B, C have wasted front- 
age; could have had houses on them, which would 
also have served to close these ends and give scale in- 
stead of an endless, dreary, treeless, backyard view. 
On this project, wash is hung between ends of build- 
not backyards. Absence of backyard paths 
results in their non-usage, They are, accordingly, un- 


ings, in 
kempt and disorderly. 

No storm drainage; pools of water 
evaporate, 


stand until they 
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house is 250’ away from his parking space as 
allotted on paper, he’s just going to park some- 
where near his house no matter what the archi- 
tect thinks that space should be used for. It’s 
easy to foresee maintenance difficulties and costs. 
Wasted road frontage (with the accompanying 
waste in sewer and water lines) is often a close 
question, or hard to pin down. But clear cases of 
this waste can be seen in Plate 2 where one side 
of the road is wasted at D-D; this is also the case in 
front of Buildings 152, 153, 154—in addition to 
the considerable stretch of road leading to those 
three isolated buildings only, neither side being 
used for houses en route. In the case of Plate 7, 
there are no houses on street A, and there are 
two roads in Court B where one would do. 

In this enumeration of common defects there has 
been no attempt to list all faults, or in detail, but 








rather to illustrate types of defects. In the accom- 
panying site sketches showing typical projects, the 
captions list items in more detail. 

In this discussion, the indictment has been couched 
in a pretty sweeping way. Actually there are some 
good, stirring, individual projects. Quinnipiac Ter- 
race in New Haven, New Kensington Defense 
Project near Pittsburgh, Clifton in North Jersey, 
Merrimac Park in Norfolk, Bellmawr Mutual 
Homes Project near Camden, Bantam Lake in 
Connecticut, and to go back a bit further—Chat- 
ham Village in Pittsburgh, Carl Mackley Houses in 
Philadelphia, Falkland in Washington, are all fine 
pieces of work. But I don’t believe you could 
mention more than a score. The generality still 
applies, and the fact that there are some good ones 
makes it even more incumbent on architects gen- 
erally to reach a better standard of achievement. 


REASONS FOR THE GENERAL FAILURE 


GENERAL REASONS: Lack of experience and technical knowledge of community planning; compla- 
cency of the architectural profession; concept of the community as a sum of houses merely, not as a living 
organism which should satisfy both the daily needs of its inhabitants and their aspiration to belong proud- 
ly to a community with which they can identify themselves and to which they can contribute loyalty and 
service. The first thing the architect must do is to acquire the frame of mind not of planning an ex- 
traneous job as an outsider, but first to say to himself, “I belong to that community: what would I need 
and want and expect?” A further criterion in this connection is the necessity, up to now pretty much ig- 
nored by architects, of considering the relationship of the new community to the larger community to 
which it is being added. To cite specific instances—the cavalier treatment of the main thoroughfare on 
Plate 5; the Liberty Avenue difficulty on Plate 7. (See the caption notes.) 


SPECIFIC REASONS: The greatest single dis- 
advantage is that the architect sits far above the 
plan, sees the whole bird’s-eye pattern, and sees ef- 
fects that no one else but an occasional aviator will 
ever see. The viewpoint that counts is that of a 
man walking along the street, or sitting in his 
garden, or looking out of his window. The short- 
radius curves, as in the courts on Plate 4 marked 
A and B, look swell to the architect-aviator; but 
from the ground it looks merely like a jumble 
of houses shooting at you from all sorts of angles 
with a feeling of disorder, of chaos. 

This bird’s-eye planning has a second bad effect. 
It tends to cbliterate consciousness of contour, or 
topography. We tend to make plans suitable for 
paper or for flat terrain. 

One of the first steps to be taken, which will coun- 
teract this bird’s-eye business, is to make a topo- 
graphic model and models of buildings, however 
crude. And then to place our models at eye level 
so that we constantly get a man’s-eye or a worm’s- 
eye view. If we do this from all sorts of positions, 
we shall also tend to avoid the defect of: 


2. One-Station Planning— There is a plan ten- 
dency to create good views from a few selected 
places, e.g. at the head of a street or cul de sac 
looking down it, or in front of a court standing 
on the center line. But people spend only an 
instant of time in such positions. Their impression 
is gained from the ninety-nine other positions they 
reach in walking or driving through, or from their 
own window, and from the sitting areas and play- 
grounds. The window views and the ninety-nine 
views are at all sorts of angles, and we've got to 
get a maximum of those views that are interesting 
and pleasant. See Plate 8 at points C, D, E, G for 
some of these unconsidered 99 views. Looking 
out of a second-story window over one-story houses 
at another two-story building in the distance (as 
at Clifton in New Jersey) is an illustration of an 
extremely pleasant sensation achieved from one 
of the ninety-nine views. 

3. Natural and Unnatural Planning—I’m convinced 
that to plan successfully and permanently we ve 
got to plan naturally. People just don’t stand ‘or 
trick solutions such as single-lane streets, or backs 
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to front, or excessively distant parking spaces, or 
excessive walks to dispose of garbage. Either they 
violate them right away, thus making a hash of 
the conceived plan, or eventually the plan itself 
will be changed where it is possible to do so. If 
an architect has some brilliant, original idea he 
will come nearest to having it carried out by mak- 
ing most living conditions natural, rather than 
by forcing people at all points. 


COST LIMITATIONS—SPEED-SITE SELEC- 
TION: While, of course, the very rigorous cost 
limitation does somewhat stand in the way of the 
finest accomplishment—certainly militates against 
the best standards and degree of permanence—I 
feel that this is not a major cause of the generally 
depressing character of the work, or of the ma- 
jor portion of the specific defects encountered. 
Within the cost limitations we can still do much 
becter work than we have been doing. Indeed, 
w:ll-designed projects need be no more expensive 
tin poor ones and are probably, generally cheaper. 
‘he most harmful effect of cost limitation has 
bven psychological. It has sometimes produced 
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PLATE 8 


350 units. 1-story wood siding demountable, in single 
and twin houses in the south. Site slopes gently. 
This plan seems to go on and on. Almost everywhere, 
except at points H and J, you look through the proj- 
ect and not at anything; when you are near the boun- 
daries, you simply look through to what is beyond. 
Point A looks at the narrow end of Building 20 and 
beyond it on both sides. If this building had been 
turned at right angles, the eye would be happier. 
Organization of Buildings 164, 165, 170 is bad, whether 
viewed from Street A, from Point C or Point D. The 
eye takes in too many irregularities. E, F, and G yield 
the same sort of unsatisfactory view. At F you look 
right past the end of Building 177 where the eye de- 
mands a complete end to the vista: If it had been 
shifted so as to center on this opening, this condition 
would have been improved, and the south end of 177 
wouldn’t have looked smack into 185. 

Staggered views at K are good, particularly because 
they are marked by the end entrances. 

Parking: Woefully inadequate off-street facilities, and 
roads not wide enough for on-street parking. No park- 
ing at Community House. Erosion. Though grades are 
flat, the’ road and sidewalk are eroded. Road is 
crowned to center, but gulters are not paved. 

Paths: Communicating paths in project are 3 wide, 
too narrow for bikes, even for two people to walk. 
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the attitude of ‘““What the Hell, we can’t do a good 
job at these costs anyway!’’ Actually, these cost 
limitations are a challenge to produce a new low- 
cost idiom, to abandon the hope of producing 
simply a watered-down version of Middle Class 
design and Middle Class ornament, or “‘individual- 
ity.” We are forced into skillful and imaginative 
use of site and topography, of materials, of build- 
ing height, of design in the larger terms of the 
whole street or cul de sac. Above all, we have the 
great advantage of the scale and mass of the group 
house and the double house; while the Middle 
Class developer is tied to the inadequate chopped- 
up scale of his single small house. We are prac- 
tically forced into unity of design, but not into 
monotony. 

The requiremeni of speed simply puts a premium 
on the pre-thinking, the pre-experience, the pre- 
qualification of the architect. The architect has 
the choice of batting out the job, using the gov- 
ernment hand-out unit plans, putting them to- 
gether into stereotyped site plans and thus pushing 
the job out; or of analyzing such hand-outs and 
thinking out site plans and community require- 
ments long before he has a job. Then the minimal 
design period becomes simply the end fragment 
of a long and adequate process, instead of being 
the whole inadequate process. 

In this connection, it would be fine if the au- 
thorities notified the architect of his selection 
ahead of time—as they often have done—so as to 
give him more time in fact, if not in theory. And 
still further, where feasible, the architect might be 
called upon for his opinion on contemplated sites 
for of course a good site is half the battle! 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

The statement and discussion of defects has 
in itself stated or implied the remedies. There is 
just one general suggestion that may be added, 
The architectural profession is lucky—or it may 
be unlucky if we don’t deliver a finer account of 
ourselves—in that projects are being handed out 
generally to local men, for design. If the rather 
natural practise were followed, that characterizes 
the award of industrial defense work, of picking 
only the few best qualified and recognized organi- 
zations, the profession would be out of luck. 
There are Albert Kahns in housing and commun- 
ity planning, some widely known and recognized, 
some not so generally known. It seems to me that 
most architects, who have luckily (and _ possibly 
prematurely) been projected into this vastly sig- 
nificant and complex work, would do themselves 
and the profession a service by associating them- 
selves with such men in one way or another, so 
that they could achieve the benefit of mature ex- 
perience. This doesn’t mean a sacrifice of their 
own ideas, but it does mean the assurance of tech- 
nical adequacy and the benefit of trained criti- 
cism and experience brought to bear on their own 
ideas during the design period rather than after 
the project is built, when the defects are apparent 
but it is too late to do anything about it. 

From my observation, and from actual discussion 
with them, it is quite apparent that the speed of the 
program prevents the Washington authorities or 
the local authorities from contributing really ef- 
fective criticism. The Consultant or Associate plan 
has been used in a number of instances and, as 
far as I have been able to check, has worked well. 


SOME DESIGN PRINCIPLES AND IMPRESSIONS 


These “principles of design,” offered with some diffidence, are simply the results of my own thinking and 
of my observation of what does and doesn’t work out well in practise. 


UNITY OF PROJECT AND DRAMATIC IN- 
TEREST: The whole community must be the 
basis of design. We must get the sense of the build- 
up of individual homes into a community. We 
must avoid the endless, pointless, sterile rows of 
houses that don’t reach a focus anywhere; but we 
must equally avoid the developer's overindivid- 
uality of interest which chops up his development 
into quarreling atoms, which is tawdry and mean- 
ingless, and which by violently avoiding monotony 
actually achieves a restless super-monotony. 

We can achieve the unity and the drama which a 
community requires, in two ways. The community 
as a whole requires some focus impressive in it- 
self, and heightened by a site plan which inevit- 
ably leads into it. This focus may be a community 
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house, or a playground, or a fine grove of old 
trees, or a group of two-story houses in a one-story 
community. For failure to capitalize such a focus, 
see the playground and community house on Plate 
J, important in itself, but masked from most parts 
of project. See the handling of this idea of a 
community focus, Plate 9, which has turned out 
well. The planning leads up to the school and 
the Community House, each of which car be seen 
from the two highways. 

But we require also sub-centers of interest and a 
domestic scale. For example, in a project of long 
continuous vistas, we can get the contrast of oc- 
casional intimate courts, or we can plan a terminus 
of a two-story brick building to an avenue of one- 
story asbestos siding houses. See proposed change 
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PLATE 9 


at playground on Plate 4, where small Buildings 
81 and 82, 105 and 106, which don’t terminate the 
vista, could have been changed into longer cen- 
tered buildings (shown dotted) to have created 
such a sub-center of interest. 

I think we must avoid the completely open-ended 
community plan, which you always look through. 
We certainly don’t want an entirely self-enclosed 
community, but we do want a sense of definition. 
[ would say that we should consciously place our 
Open ends where there is a decent view—a park, 
a church spire, a hill—for with indiscriminate open 
eds we not only have a moth-eaten appearance, 
but we are subject to the outside ugliness that al- 
ready exists or may later descend on us. See sketch 
o! suggested change at edge of project on page 249. 
sce also the lame vista ends on Plate 7 looking 
orth on Street B; at the confusion of Buildings 
(o4, 165 and 170 on Plate 8 looking east on 
Street A. 


















rg PLATE 9 
(Defense Housing Project designed by the author.) 
500 units, 1- and 2-story, 2- and 4-dwelling units. 2- 
story units are brick with flat roofs and overhangs. 1- 
story units are brick, asbestos siding or wood, some 
with hipped and some with gabled roofs. 

Note views through the project to the foct of the 
school and the community house. Example of second- 
ary foci: the diamond shaped disposition of buildings 
at A and B marking cul-de-sac entrances; the 2- 
story brick buildings generally at heads of cul-de-sacs. 
Note one-story Building No, 120 which was placed 
where it is to break up the possibly over-monumental 
axis terminating at the community house. This ts 
not so successful. 

Note axis from main highway to school. Buildings 48 
and 57, 51 and 54 have front gardens on this axis; 
but Buildings 49, 56, 50, 55 have their backyards on 
it—not so good. It is hoped the planting will ade- 
quately handle this situation. 

Note brick cul-de-sacs whose purpose ts to clarify the 
plan concept. 

Note courts off Street C, domestic in scale and feeling, 
contrasting with the long views in other parts of the 
project. 

Wherever possible, backyard areas are more or less 
enclosed by buildings. 

Parking: Provision for I car per house in off-street 
parking. 7h?s ts handled in three typical ways: small 
indented spaces as at C, D; larger concentrations 
(6-10 cars) as at E, F; and 10-12 cars at heads of 


cul-de-sacs. Probably this last is over-concentration. 
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2. CLARIFICATION OF PLAN—MATERIALS 
AND COLOR: As we are not planning for birds 
or aviators, we must do everything possible to make 
the elements of our plan, its skeleton, clear to the 
ordinary observer visiting the project or living 
there. One way to achieve this is to avoid spac- 
ing lines of buildings equidistant from each other 
—for example, the street fronts might be 70’ apart 
and the yards 110’ apart. Another way is to 
emphasize your plan by color and materials. If, 
for example, we can use some brick we can achieve 
some gaiety and contrast by individual brick 
buildings at significant points, and reserve the bulk 
of our brick buildings for use in zones—e.g. one 
whole cul-de-sac in brick so as to distinguish it 
from adjacent cul-de-sacs rather than to let the 
whole job pile up, or become bizarre by too in- 
discriminate a mixture. Color can be used sim- 
ilarly. We would not want to use just one color 
in an entire zone, but we can use a family of colors 
which will give some contrast but still yield a 
larger unity. The overfrequent use of violent 
color contrasts from house to house is not success- 
ful in the two or three projects where I saw it. 
Variation in building heights is another element 
in clarification, in emphasis, and in variety—as for 
example to emphasize a ridge or an end view. 
But if used indiscriminately, or if -wo-story and 
one-story are so placed as to give a sawtooth out- 
line, the effect is restless. 

Of course, the use of material, color, and height, 
in some such ways as here suggested, must be kept 
within the bounds of cost limitations. We mustn’t 
overdo it, and we needn’t. I have found that in 
projects of as little as 250 units, these purposes 
can be achieved without requiring more type plans 
than can be economically standardized. 


3. INTERESTING AND UNINTERESTING 
BUILDING RELATIONS: The long, straight 
street as Street B, Plate 7, is dreary where there is 
no striking end vista. By contrast Aberdeen Ave- 
nue (Avenue B) and Swan Street (Avenue C) on 
long reverse curves are much more interesting 
and create a feeling of suspense. 

The short-radius curve, as on Plate 4, (F, G, and 
H), is definitely a wash-out, a mix-up. 

The use of the slightly angular relationship of 
buildings, as at Points N on Plate 4, is definitely 
stimulating as compared with the parallel. 

The emphasis and opening up of the four units 
in a diamond shape, marking the street intersec- 
tions as at points A, B on Plate 9, works out well. 
suildings placed at right angles to each other, and 
almost touching—say less than 10’ apart—are defi- 
nitely unfortunate looking, particularly when there 
are sloping roofs. This is architecturally weak and 
disappointing; the composition seems to sag where 
it should be strongest. (Plate 6) 
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4. PARKING SPACES AND THE FEELING 
OF DOMESTICITY: Large concentrations of 
parking, as on Plate J, are definitely destructive of 
a feeling of domesticity. The impression is of Main 
Street, of industrial plant, of sports arena, not 
of a community of homes. 

And aside of appearance and amenity, the whole 
question of parking hasn’t in general been sys- 
tematically studied. Often, there is not enough 
parking provided, and the distances are excessive. 
(See notes on Plates 2,4, and 8 for example.) From 
observation I would say that parking should, if 
possible, be provided on the basis of 1 car per 
family plus 50 percent for visitors; that parking 
close to the house is a necessity especially in north- 
ern climates; that concentration of more than 6 
cars is unpleasant; and that the unit and site plans 
should be such that eventually every dwelling 
should be able to have its garage either attached 
or close by. The one place that requires concen- 
trated parking is the community house. The 
projects I’ve seen do not provide adequate parking 
facilities at this point. 


5. DEFINITION OF SPACE—ORIENTATION: 
The general visual merging of backyard and front 
garden and drying yard and street is, to me, most 
unpleasant. Jt is a sloppy way to live. I believe 
that functionally and spiritually they require to be 
separated as far as reasonably possible. I believe 
that end houses should have been placed blocking 
the backyard view, as would have been easily pos- 
sible on Plate 7 at points A, B, C; that the facing 
of fronts and backs, the facing of backyards on a 
main street as the main street on Plate 5, the plac- 
ing of drying compounds as in Plate J where they 
are visible from so many points in the project, that 
these awkwardnesses should have been avoided or 
minimized. They can’t all be 100 percent elim- 
inated, but we should plan on the principle of 
minimizing their frequency and prominence main- 
ly by the placement of houses; and in some cases 
where it can’t be avoided, by walls or hedges. 

I am aware that the ideas of planning expressed 
in this paragraph contravene the theory of uniform 
optimum orientation. But I don’t take this theory 
of uniform optimum orientation too seriously, for 
a number of reasons. First, the two-room-deep 
group house without re-entrant angles will always 
get sunlight (or shade) in some rooms at any time 
of year. Second, in the case of one- and two-story 
buildings with front and back yards, we can always 
go outdoors for sun if we want it. Third, per- 
sonal preference enters in too strongly. For ex- 
ample, some people like afternoon sun in the liv- 
ing room, others don’t. While on the other hand 
we can all agree on some definitely advantageous 
characteristics of orientation, these seem to me of 
less weight in pleasant living than the factors dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph. We should 
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certainly not fail to weigh the orientational and 
prevailing wind factors, especially in the extreme 
southern and northern latitudes of our country, 
but it is only one factor among a number. 


6. RELATION OF INSIDE TO OUTSIDE: In 
general, we haven't yet planned imaginatively to 
produce a feeling of relationship and transition 
from inside of house to outside yard, street, and 
garden. The most extreme case was one where 
there were all end entrances so that one had the 
feeling of passing by a series of closed boxes, thus: 
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This end entrance parti was well handled by the 
sawtooth pattern on Plate 8 (K) but my recom- 
mendation would be against exclusive use of end 
entrances. 

Decent-sized canopies or porches, where they can 
be afforded, are good tie-ups between interior and 
exterior, not only visually but functionally and 
pleasurably. I would rather spend the money on 
a roof canopy and a platform even for only one 
or two chairs, than on a stone or other entrance 
door motif such as some of the projects have. These 
are useful, too, in protecting our non-weather- 
stripped doors. Both for appearance and use they’ve 
got to be sizable—at least long enough and deep 
enough to shed water away from the entrance. 
Absence of back paths—usually a question of econ- 
omy—often results in these areas being unused due 
to dislike of wading in mud! This gives a paper- 
filled, neglected, woe-begone feeling to these back 
yards. Paving, or at least gravel under the wash- 
lines, is important as promoting convenience and 
use of the exterior spaces. 

One terrific and yet unsolved problem is a con- 
venient way of handling garbage, and one that 
doesn’t hurt the appearance of the project either 
always or at least on garbage collection days. The 
different systems of collecting garbage, the fre- 
quency of collection, the question of separation 
or not of garbage and trash and bottles—all these 
differ in different localities. The only point that 
can be made here, without going into too great 
detail, is that it’s a mean problem and that we 
must consider it not an incidental but a major one 
In planning and detailing. 








7. O VCE MORE—FOCUS, DRAMA, NATURAL 
FEATURES: A successful example is the Com- 
munity House on Plate 5; the location is central, 
on the highest spot, the project naturally con- 
verses to it, and the design itself is good. 
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In the project shown on Plate 6, there are some 
marvelous views from the upper end of the project 
out over the river far below, but it is visible only 
from the immediately adjacent houses—the project 
as a whole is not made aware of it, either by 
naturally opening out toward it or by placing some 
open spaces and playgrounds to get the full benefit 
of the view. 

In the project on Plate 4 is a lagoon just beyond 
the houses, to which the view opens occasionally, 
as at point P, but again it is not handled or height- 
ened as a recurrent element. This project is stud- 
ded with tall. straight pines which are stunning 
from a distance, but curiously enough one is not 
sufficiently conscious of them when in the project. 
The reason is that the low, one-story houses keep 
the eye down, well below the tree crowns. If some 
or all two-story buildings had been used, the 
eye would have carried up; the tree crowns and 
the houses would have become associated in a 
thrilling effect. 

In the insistence of my feeling for the focus, the 
drama—the sublimation or epitome of the project 
if you like—I would not be understood as seeking 
the monumental. That kina of pretentiousness 
must certainly be avoided: in these communities 
as being contrary to their spirit. The excessively 
long formal axis in the Red Hook project in New 
York, for example, is just simply out of place! 
On the other hand, the management or community 
buildings in a number of the projects are so in- 
conspicuously designed, so like the ordinary houses, 
that one gets no sense of lift. —The element doesn’t 
produce any heightening or focusing effect at all. 

¥* * * 


Perhaps this strong statement of defects, remedies, 
recommendations, principles, sounds too dogmatic 
and pontifical, Having thought a good deal about 
these problems and observed and studied my own 
work and a large number of other projects, these 
are the conclusions I’ve come to. No one else 
need come to all the same conclusions, probably 
shouldn’t. But every architect entrusted with the 
design of a community should face every one of 
the problems here raised. He should search his 
own mind and search out projects and people, 
should formulate his own answers, should, above 
all, feel that he is being given a wonderful and 
sacred opportunity to justify himself, his profes- 
sion, his generation. We're being given a grand 
chance. If we don’t do a grand job, or at least a 
worthy job, we’re likely not to get another! We're 
likely to be frowned out by the government bu- 
reaus and the architectural specialists who, at the 
lowest, can at least always be counted on to do a 
competent job. 

Certainly that would be the easiest way for the 
government to get the job done. On the other 
hand, the government and the country will gain 
in the long run if the work is spread through the 
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profession, for the vast post-war work will gain 
from the broader, firmer base thus created. But 
if we do work now that fails to justify the con- 
fidence placed in us, there is just not going to be 
any long run, as far as we're concerned, 

There is even a more important client than the 
Federal government whom we've got to convince. 
In the last analysis, the government represents 
people. If people are alienated by the work we're 
doing now, this is going to be reflected in the 
post-war housing program. If they find that we 
haven't been able to make good on the rosy pic- 
ture we've given them of the advantages of large- 
scale housing and community planning, the people 
and Congress are going to tend to say NO to 
further efforts. 

The ultimate client and the ultimate critic is 
posterity. Architecture cannot lie. It’s there for 
all to see and there it stays. Our generation of 
planners is being given a great, though by no means 
a perfect or unimpeded, opportunity. Either we'll 








be looked upon as a generation not big enough 
to measure up to the demands made upon us, 
or we will be considered among the most signifi. 
cant builders in history. Of course, some of the 
conditions for great performance are beyond our 
control and must be molded and determined in 
other spheres. But no element in the whole com. 
plex has so important or significant a role as ours, 
not only because we have the immensely impor- 
tant function of designing an assigned project—on 
some of the aspects of which this essay tries to 
throw some light—but because, from our intimate 
connection with design and execution, we should 
help throw light on and help determine some of 
the basic conditions determining the design and 
nature of the communities. While these more basic 
considerations are beyond the chosen purview of 
this discussion, I urge my fellow architects to dig 
into them, to find out about them, to seek and 
play a part in determining them. In other words, 
the Ideal is the Architect-Leader-Citizen. 


(Author’s note, see page 250—In this condemnation of some of these site engineering and utility per 
formances, the field supervision by the housing agencies must take a good deal of the blame in many 
cases. Often grades are substantially changed from those on the plans without consulting the architect or 
getting his analysis; knowledge of good practise in grading, backfilling, and paving is lacking, certain 
preventive landscaping such as early planting of banks and use of ground cover is not employed. Ground 
cover should be an essential part of the specifications for these projects, for erosion takes place even with 
reasonably good engineering design if there is nothing to hold the earth together.) 


SELECTED 


Rebuilding Urban America—by HENRY WRIGHT. Co- 
lumbia University Press. A comprehensive 
job of analysis and synthesis by one of the 
finest community thinkers and creative topo- 
graphic planners this country has produced. 


Town Planning—by THOMAS SHARP. A Penguin book- 
let. A provocative, short, non-technical discus- 
sion of the nature of a community, of town 
and country development and planning, of 
the architectural defects of present work and 
the architectural principles that should guide 
it and have guided it in the successful work 
of the past. Written about English conditions, 
it applies equally well here. 


Site Planning in Practice at Welwyn Garden City— 
by DE soIssons & KENYON (the architects of 
Welwyn)—Ernest Benn-London. A_ unique 
and superlatively useful study by site plans 
and diagrams and photographs which are in- 
timately related to each other. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Design of Residential Areas—by THOMAS ADAMS. 
Vol. 6 of Harvard Planning Studies, Harvard 
University Press 1934. “Basic Considerations, 
Principles & Methods.” A practical handbook 
giving data, design and detail of streets, roads, 
sewers, etc. Though not too applicable in de- 
tail to present work, it seems the best study 
available; yet does not ignore the general prin- 
ciples involved. (One may, however, well differ 
with their principles.) 

* * 

Also, two useful short studies of community planning 

by actual practicing architects, which are, however, 

more applicable when the architect has more respon- 
sibility in studying basic conditions than he is per 
mitted in defense projects: 


A Technique for Planning Complete Communities— 
by ALBERT MAYER. Architectural Forum—Jat- 
uary and February 1937. 


An Outline of Community Housing Procedur: —by 
CLARENCE 5S. STEIN. Architectural Forum— 
March, April, May 1932. 
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THE: BUSINESS OF WARE 


HAS NO FUTURE 


This war is being fought so that we may have 
Peace—the kind of Peace that will bring security, 
happiness, and freedom to the human race. Men 
are dying. The fruits of labor are being created 
with untold speed only for purposes of immediate 
eradication. Billions of dollars, millions of human 
lives, tears and toil and tragedy are loosed in the 
most terrifying orgy of destruction ever seen in the 
world’s history! 
Why? 
So that one day the factories may hum with the 
production of goods for Peace. So that one day a 
man can drive into the country with a mind free 
of fear to enjoy the outdoors with his family. So 
that one day he can have a home, and friends, and 
a savings account. 

g, now? 
Cannot a small part of our brains and skill be de- 
voted to reconciling the solution of the problems 
of war with the consequent creation of the new 
problems of peace? 


Does this end justify some of our thinking 


There are those who say, ““We must win the war 
first!” | 

But the problems of war and peace are inseparable. 
In a true sense, the very war itself is POST-WAR 
PLANNING! Most of the tremendous dislocations 
in domestic economy that will present serious un- 
employment, industrial, trade and fiscal problems, 
can be clearly anticipated now. We can prepare 
proper measures to meet them now. We can smooth 
the transition to Peace so that in the winning of 
the fight itself we will not lose the very thing we 
are fighting for! : 


What part is the Building Industry willing to play? 
The British have called their own building in- 
dustry “The most backward segment of the British 
ecohomy.” After the war are we of the American 
Building Industry to face the same indictment? 


PEACE WORTH FIGHTING FOR IS WORTH PLANNING FOR 


BY DON GRAF 


Right now it would so appear! 


Out of the more than 100 private and government 
agencies in the United States who are planning 
now for the post-war period, there are none to 
represent the whole of American Building Indus- 
try! The second largest industry of the Western 
Hemisphere is not taking steps to preserve its own 
health and soundness with the coming of Peace! 
It is not using that margin of technical skill and 
planning brains which are superfluous to the war 
effort in order that the industry may help, instead 
of hinder, the nation’s Peace recovery. 

When the war is over, and the tumult of our hap- 
piness over the coming of Peace has died down, 
what shall we of the construction business have to 
face? Will the vast, pent-up demand and purchas- 
ing power to buy the buildings of Peace-time be 
met with efficiency? 

Will architects have working drawings and specifi- 
cations ready for needed construction? Will their 
offices be open and ready to put men to work on 
further documents so that the greatest potential 
building market in history can become a reality? 
Will they have to learn all over again what build- 
ing products to use and how to use them? 

Will material manufacturers have an immediate 
new peace-time market when Uncle Sam no longer 
needs the output of their expanded factories? Will 
manufacturers be able to relieve an industry un- 
employment problem—or will they add to it? 
Can we honestly and patriotically afford to dis- 
regard the Peace-time future? 

It is not only a selfish motive that requires archi- 
tects, builders, building labor, and material manu- 
facturers to look ahead. It is a high and patriotic 
duty to the rest of the nation. 

The Building Industry can best serve America by 
serving itself—we must PLAN NOW!!! 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
April 17, 1942 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Or THE UNITED STATES 


The construction of the necessary structures that are required in the execution of the War Effort 
in the United States presents a serious problem. Available materials are limited and the demands 
on our national stock pile are great and growing greater. Our only help lies in conservation—by 
using those quantities of scarce materials that are absolutely necessary to attain the desired ends, 


This immediately brings to the fore the basic rule of conservation, which is to eliminate the use of 
critical materials or to substitute materials that are less critical for the more critical ordinarily used; 
or through the use of materials that are entirely non-critical. To do this, changes in design and 
type or method of construction are usually necessary—the abandoning of the usual or “latest” forms 
is often essential in order that the goal may be attained. The answer is often found in “reverting 
to type,” or those forms previously used and until recently superseded by more advanced methods. 


The Romans did a commendable job of building without steel for structural members, windows, 
partitions, or roof sheathing, and some of their structures still survive. Their form of mass ma- 
sonry is slow of execution, but wood construction is not so limited and the materials for it, includ- 
ing the necessary fastenings, are available. As for permanence, some specimens of this form of con- 
struction in European buildings have survived several centuries of use. However, permanence 
and the ultimate in structural values are not the main objective today; speed in production is the 
important point. 


Adaptability to use is an important factor and occupancy limitation must be considered in the selec- 
tion of structural materials, also fire and other safety affecting hazards bearing upon the problem. 
Cost cannot be permitted to control. Utilitarian structures of the masonry wall bearing and _ joist 
or mill construction types, with wood door and window units in arched openings, are indicated. 
Reinforced concrete or steel members or entire frames may be essential for certain uses, but their 
necessity must be unquestionably demonstrated before they are included in a given project. 


In short, our problem is very serious and the necessity for obtaining the correct answer most ur- 
gent. Materials but recently commonly thought of as usual, customary, or necessary are not now 
available, but structures must be built. 


Both the materials and methods of construction used by those who founded and developed our 
country are available. So also is a very great amount of technical skill and American ingenuity. It 
is in the combined application of these that we who are charged with the responsibility of preserv- 
ing the nation will find the answers. Let every designer of structures, or user of materials, keep 
the idea of conservation foremost in mind when creating those structures that must be built; and 
into which he must put the utmost of his skill. Critical lists indicating the elimination and limited 
use of materials as issued by the Government must be followed, but conservation should not stop 
there. The man “on the board” and at the specification desk can contribute greatly, and his will 
be a major part in effecting conservation, in relieving construction difficulties, and materially as- 
sisting in the advancement of the War Effort. 


Lessinc J. RosENwALp, Chief 
Bureau of Industrial Conservatio! 
War Production Board 
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WHAT CAN WE USE: 





PART II 


Now the war really catches up with us. WPB’s ably clear. Its main provisions follow. 
Conservation Order L-41, long rumored and New construction permitted without specific author- 
labeled in advance a “Stop Building” order, be- ity includes (1) Residential work costing less than 
came effective April 9. As with many similar or- $500; (2) agricultural work costing less than $1000 
ders, some time may elapse before its import is (not including dwellings); (3) commercial, indus- 


fully realized all over the country. Terms of the 
order include drastic penalties for violations, which 


tial, road, utility, etc. construction costing less than 
$5000; (4) necessary maintenance and repair work 
which involves no change in design. Also, projects 


are made crimes punishable by fine or imprison- for the Army, Navy, etc.; those controlled by “M68” 
ment in addition to prohibition of further deliver- orders (production and distribution of petroleum); 
ies, processing or use of material under priority and rebuilding of residential construction damaged 


control, and refusal of further priorities assistance. 
The order has been widely disseminated and vari- 


by a catastrophe of natural or enemy origin, are 
permitted. Beyond these limits, specific authority 
to begin construction is necessary. The order does 


ously interpreted. The latter is natural; yet, as not stop construction that has already begun. But 


Federal pronouncements go, the order is remark- 


(Continued on page 264) 





TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


CHUTES 
Laundry 
Mail 
Rubbish 
‘CLOSET 
DECORATIVE 
DETAILS 
ELECTRICAL 
Fittings 
Fixtures 
Exterior 
—Interior 


Low Tension 


(com- 


munication, etc.) 
Outlets 





Omit metal fixtures where possible; use wood shelves, | .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM: 


VICTORY HOUSING VETERAN'S 
AGENCIES ADMINISTRATION 


Use wood instead of metal; or omit if possible and add __......... 2.2... ee eee 
later. 

ll or ee Niel aes me eer rere, Soe tee! 
Use wood instead of reetal; omit-if possible an@ GGG | oc ccc cc ccc cccccctiasecaeavetasuuenr 
later. 


cabinets, etc. Omit curtain tyacks. 


Omit. Use non-ferrous materials. 


Clamps, lock nuts, etc., may be. sine or Cadman Pate fe okie ono sc ccnduduagnanedancaseeaes 

supports, sleeves, etc., may be ferrous metal (no metallic 

coating); copper, etc., for current-carrying parts only. 

Copper (and alloys) for current-carrying parts only. Steel, painted or enameled; or non- 
metallic; plastic shells for sockets. 

Non-metallic, or ferrous with non-ferrous coating; NO | ~ « «6.5 cuca ssccdecesctdacccatcigees cae 

metal standards or posts permitted. 

Non-metallic, or light-gage ferrous, with non-metallic ( ....-..-. see ee eee e cece e teen eee eeee 

shades and reflectors. 

Omit intercommunicating phones; door bells and re- — ------- 0 cece creer ence eee eeeees 

leases okay for multi-family dwellings. 

For each dwelling unit, not more than the following per 

each space or area: 


EIAROINOTIE <.60 eee cies 5,if no utility room in dwell- 

ing. 
3, if utility room in addition to 

basement. 

Riis ive da vein Sees 2 

BI Cruces ey coc 3 

BOUIONCe ei eeee 1 (exterior) 

MONON fcc cesews cos 2 (private foyer) 

MIGCNNO hac oceans (one-car) 


> 

3 (two-car) 

2 per car stall for multi- 
family buildings 


Sep Srergreee 2 (private hall) 
COMO, coc escssss 4 
Living Room ....... 4 
Utility Room ....... 3 


Other habitable Rm. 4 
Other areas, special-purpose outlets, etc., as determined 
for individual case. 

The following each count as 1 outlet if installed in 1 
box: single snap switch; switch plus convenience outlet; 
duplex convenience outlet; fixture; fixture plus conveni- 
ence outlet; special-purpose outlet. 




















TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL 
Outlet Boxes 


Wiring 
—Conduit, ete. 


—Interior 


—Wiring Devices 


FENCES 


FIREPLACES 
and Fireplace Heating 
Units 


FUEL STORAGE 


FURNITURE, 
IN 


BUILT- 


HEATING 
Breechings 
Controls 
Distribution 

Accessories 


Ductwork 


Piping, fittings 
Firing Units 


Heaters, furnaces 


Heating Systems 


Vents, flues 


KITCHEN 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM: 





VICTORY HOUSING 
AGENCIES 


Non-metallic; except ferrous (enameled) boxes _per- 
mitted with metal raceways, etc., ferrous (zinc coated) 
optional for embedding in exterior masonry or where 
subject to serve injury. 

Flexible metal, zinc coated, permitted only for motor 
connections; metallic tubing, enameled, only for em- 
bedding in masonry or housing no. 4 or larger exposed 
conductors; zine coated only for exterior masonry or 
for No. 4 or larger conductors outdoors. Rigid conduit 
optional only as for metallic tubing, where subject to 
severe injury. 

Types such as knob-and-tube preferable to concealed 
wiring wherever possible. Permissible conductors are 
covered neutral, insulated single, non-metallic sheathed 
cable and service cable. Armored cable permitted only 
for embedding in plaster, in chases, for motor connec- 
tions, or for fishing through existing concealed spaces. 
Non-metallic plates, outer shells, covers for lamp 
holders. 


Eliminate or use wood. 


Omit metal accessories (see “Construction Table” pub- 
lished April 1942). Other heater types which use less 
metal than convector type fireplaces are advisable. 


Oil storage tanks of non-metallic coated ferrous metal 
okay in regions where oil heat is permissible. Size lim- 
ited to 275 gals. for 3 families or less; 100 gal. per 
dwelling unit over 3 families. 


Omit metal wherever possible. Eliminate metal cabi- 
nets, substitute wood. Eliminate plywood where possi- 
ble. Design doors, etc. for light pivots, bullet catches to 
reduce metal hardware. Omit cork or cork-linoleum 
counters. In general, omit all units possible for addi- 
tion later. 


Ferrous metal, no metallic coating; multi-family dwell- 
ings may have necessary cleanout doors. 

Minimum required okay. 

Warm air: Fans, blowers, motors, filters, humidifiers 
okay but omit non-ferrous metals, reduce ferrous to 
minimum. Steam, hot water: similar provisions; valves 
114,” or less brass okay; over 11/,”, ferrous valves except 
seats, discs, stems; radiator traps brass; radiators, etc., 
ferrous, no metallic coating, omit metal enclosures. 
Ferrous ducts (untreated or phosphate-treated) okay 
but non-metallic dustwork preferred. Galvanized fittings 
for composition ductwork okay. Return duct can be 
sheet metal only within 6’-0” of furnace. Sheet metal 
not heavier than 26 gage. Registers and grilles ferrous, 
no metallic coating. 

Ferrous metal, no metallic coating okay. 


As required for approved fuels; hopper type stokers 
for multi-family dwellings only. 

Warm air types and boilers may be ferrous metal, no 
metallic coating. Brass safety devices (minimum prac- 
ticable) ete., permitted for boilers. Metal jackets not 
allowed. See latest “Critical List” for approved methods 
of sizing, etc. 

Warm air systems (space heater, floor or pipeless 
furnace, gravity or forced system with or without me- 
chanical fuel supply) required for all except multi- 
family {2 or more units) and additions to existing 
plants to heat added space. Maximum capacity cannot 
exceed 80,000 Btu per dwelling unit or 66 times dwelling 
area in square feet. This makes insulation mandatory 
in most regions; weather-stripping and double glazing 
are highly desirable if not essential. Heat loss calcu- 
lations based on maintaining 70°F, at prevailing local 
outdoor design temperatures. 

In demountable houses materials same as “Breechings” 
are permitted. 


Ranges and refrigerators of types available are okay. 


VETERAN'S 
ADMINISTRATION 


Black enamel; steel junction boxes, 
painted. 


Enamel, iron or thin-wall in fireproof 
buildings. 


Molded plastic or stone panel boards. 
Non-metallic sheathed cable or knob- 
and-tube wiring permissible for non- 
fireproof buildings. 


Non-metallic plates. 


Reinforced concrete oil tanks. 


Wood or glass shelving. 


Use free-standing radiators wherever 
possible; enclosures, ashestos-cement. 


Galvanized iron or steel; asbestos 


cement grilles. 


Cast or wrought iron where possible; 
fiber sleeves. 


Air conditioning equipment okay as 
available, but substitute iron for 
scarce metals where possible; insu- 
lation of mineral wool or equal; air 
cell, glass fiber, asbestos cement, ete. 


Galvanized iron or steel instead of 
alloys; Emergency Federal Specifica- 
tions: vent ducts black iron or steel. 
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TYPE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


LAND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Drainage 


Electric 


Gas 


Roads 
Sewage 


Water 


Miscellaneous 


PLUMBING, GAS 


Domestic Hot Water 


- 


Fixtures 


Pipe, fittings 
-~Air 
Chases, furring 


Covering, bands 
Covering, jackets 
Covering, non-con- 

ducting 
Drains, area 
Drains, floor 


Drains, refrigera- 
tor 

Gas 

Hangers, brackets 

Sleeves 


Soil, waste 


Traps, hospital 


RECOMMENDATIONS 





FROM: 





VICTORY HOUSING 
AGENCIES 


Eligible items include only those which are integral 
parts of the housing project and are included in the 
construction contract. 

Reinforcing steel permitted for culverts, inlets; iron, 
non-metallic coated, for inlet gratings, frames, angles. 


Poles, etc., wood; iron, no metallic coating, where es- 
sential for fittings, etc.; copper and alloys only for 
‘arrying current. Raceways: non-metallic underground 
except galvanized iron in fill under roads and where 
exposed. Line extensions not more than 250’-0”. 
Master meters permitted, but use individual meters un- 
less masters show appreciable savings. 

Iron pipe, fittings. Valves, etc., as for water. Tanks 
for liquid petroleum products may be iron, no metallic 
coating. 

Eliminate reinforced concrete, even for curbs, gutters, 
walks. 

Metal septic tanks not allowed. Treatment and pump 
installations okay except metals restricted as for water. 
Wells, pumps, piping, fittings, hydrants, storage tanks, 
etc., okay as required, but: Use ferrous metal, non- 
metallic coated, wherever possible; concrete pipe is pre- 
ferred, asbestos-cement approved; galvanized iron per- 
mitted for 2” or smaller pipe. Valves may be brass if 
114,” or smaller; iron with brass stems, seats, discs for 
larger sizes. Hydrants: brass for working parts only. 
Tank supports: wood preferred, iron permitted. Meters: 
master only. Pressure tanks: 42 gallons per dwelling 
unit maximum unless well yields less than 3 gallons per 
minute. 


Reinforced concrete manhole covers preferred. Use iron, 
non-metallic coated, where required for frames, step 
bars, anchors, dowels, tie rods, bolts, washers, nuts 


Follow simplified standards as revised by National 
Housing Agency and Master Plumbers Association; 
variations in total amounts of metal may range 10% 
from norm set up therein. 

Iron tanks; galvanized only where water requires. Cop- 
per allowed only for carrying current in electric types. 
Maximum tank 20 gallons per dwelling unit, except 30 
gallons for electric type or for coal burners without 
controls. Coils or heaters okay as available; ditto for 
controls, but hold brass to minimum. 

Not more than the following per dwelling unit: 1 single 
or double laundry tray, 1 single kitchen sink (or 1 com- 
bination sink and tray); choice of 1 tub or 1 shower 
stall; 2 water closets; 1 lavatory. Vitreous fixtures pre- 
ferred; cast or stamped iron permitted without metallic 
coating except galvanized or bonderized metal okay 
in shower stall. Iron not permitted for laundry trays; 
permitted under sink only if essential for support. Fit- 
tings must be iron or cast zinc base; brass allowed 
only when former unavailable. Exposed metal is pre- 
ferably painted or lacquered. Drawn tubing, etc., on 
heavier than 20 gage. 


Black iron and fittings. Valves as below. 
Iron, no metallic coating. 


VETERAN'S 
ADMINISTRATION 


Vitreous piping except concrete, as- 


bestos-cement or cement-lined pipe 
where pressure exists. 

Fiber, soapstone or vitrified clay 
conduit. 


Black steel piping, malleable fittings. 


Concrete, wood stave, asbestos cement 
or cement-lined pipe according to 
size. “Leadite” rather than lead and 
jute packing. Wood tanks, wood tank 
towers, steel or cast iron riser pipe 
to tank. 


For heat distributing systems, use 
wrought iron where possible. Con- 
crete or brick manholes, concrete 


manhole covers except in roads. 


‘Tanks: galvanized iron or steel, glass- 
lined. 


Emergency Federal Specifications; 
vitreous or porcelain sinks, with soap- 
stone in X-ray rooms, laboratories, 
etc.; vitreous lavatories; plastic or 
glass shower heads; vitreous drinking 
fountains. 


Steel. 

Wood furring, gypsum lath and 
plaster; except in operating rooms. 
Steel. 

8 oz. canvas (or 3 oz. plus 5 oz.) 


Rock wool. 

Cast iron. 

Cast iron. 

Cast iron, galvanized. 


Wrought iron or steel. 

Fiber or equivalent. 

For laboratories, acid-resisting cast 
iron or clay; use standard weight 
cast iron or clay generally. 

Cast iron, brass screens. 





















essential under codes). 
—Water Supply, 


from house. 


Water Softeners 
REFUSE DISPOSA L 
Incinerators 


‘TOILETS, WASH-. 
ROOMS 


‘VENTILATION 


Iron tanks, non-galvanized. 


For multi- family dwellings only. 





systems may provide. 





VENTILATORS, ROOF | Omit 





RECOMMENDATIONS FROM: 


orities for metallic coated pipe or fittings only where 


Galvanized steel or wrought iron, or cement-lined ferrous 
hot and cold pipe; lead where required but not more than 100 feet 


Iron allowed but no 
zinc ¢ coating except chimney screen. 


Artificial not permitted except as forced warm air 





TYPE OF , . am , . 
EQUIPMENT . eT RGENCIES ADMINISTRATION 
PLUMBING, GAS 7 ea ; 
—Traps, soil’ and | Ferrous metal and brass tubing. Cast iron or malleable iron. 
drain | Iron: brass if 114” or smaller; otherwise brass stems, Water, under 21/.”, use iron for small 
—Valves seats, discs. sizes if available; brass okay over 
: 214"; iron, bronze mounts. ; 
—Vents Galvanized steel, wrought iron, malleable fittings (pri- Black steel, cast iron, or asbestos- 


cement. 


Wrought iron, galvanized; copper or 
lead if water analysis requires; paint 
where exposed in finished rooms; ex- 
posed connections to equipment, black 
wrought iron. 
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Toilet partitions: slate or marble; 
carry te floor. 





Black iron; but for unit ventilators 
use galvanized ducts; copper in fan 
motor and bearings only. 





Iron, baked-on coal- -pitch enamel. 





(Continued from page 261) 
where it appears that material going into non- 
essential construction already begun can be put to 
more effective use in the war effort, the War Pro- 
duction Board can requisition such material. 

Costs, used as the determining basis, include labor, 
materials, equipment, fees, insurance and finance 
costs. The amount spent on the project within 
twelve months of the date of beginning construc- 
tion, and subsequent to April 7, 1942, 1s included. 

Deliveries of mater ials: No person ts permitted to ac- 
cept orders for, or make sales or deliveries of, ma- 
terials if to his knowledge use of the material will 
violate the order. 

Authority to begin construction may consist of issu- 
ance of certain specified ty pes of “Preference Rat- 
ing Orders” or “Certificates” if the project requires 
priority assistance; or, if it does not, an order au- 
thorizing construction. Applications for the former 
are made through appropriate government agencies; 
for the latter, through local FHA field offices. 
Possession of any other than approved Preference 
Rating Orders is not sufficient authority. 

Within the broad restrictive policy set forth in 

Order L-41, we can expect further curtailments. 

Some have already appeared; day by day manu- 

facture of more types of equipment is suspended, 

or the material is ordered held in stock—‘‘frozen” 
in showrooms, warehouses, factories. 

At the same time, modifications of both the ‘‘Criti- 

cal List’ previously issued and the “Stop Building” 

order continue to arrive. WPB’s Bureau of Indus- 

trial Conservation supplemented, on April 17, 

previous reports on available materials with an up- 

to-date list, which includes requirements that even 
reinforced concrete be omitted except for very 
special conditions; prohibition of use of structural 
steel in residences; recommendations that metals 
for interior fittings and equipment be replaced by 
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substitutes (vitreous china, some plastics, iron), or 
trimmed in size, weight and thickness. 

Again, WPB’s order P-110, effective April 10, per- 
mits remodeling of housing to provide additional 
living quarters, but only if: (1) Projects are in 
“Defense Housing Critical Areas”; (2) maximum 
monthly rent is $50 per dwelling unit or maximum 
sale price is $6000 per single family; (3) materials 
are limited in average cost to $100 per room and 
in total cost per structure to $800; (4) materials 
are restricted to those in the “Critical List.”’ 
Construction materials permitted are embodied in 
the table which appeared last month; equipment 
restrictions are listed this month. In using this 
table, designers have to bear in mind that heating 
and plumbing requirements presuppose a change 
from accepted design principles. In addition to 
limiting ductwork and similar materials, heating 
units are restricted in size and heat loss must not 
exceed the heater’s net output capacity, which 
leads to a necessity for some degree of insulation in 
most parts of the country. Heater sizes are based 
on accepted practice less certain specified percent- 
ages which are pre-deducted for pick-up losses, etc. 
Plumbing restrictions are embraced in the “Emer- 
gency Plumbing Standards for Defense Housing” 
as well as the Critical List. The former was issued 
in February, 1942 by the Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. Briefly, it re 
duces soil and waste line sizes, requires bath and 
kitchen plumbing to be unified and limits piping 
in order to maintain prescribed weights of metals. 
Some variations are permitted. The designer 
should obtain copies of both the “Critical List” 
and the “Emergency Plumbing Standards.” 
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POMPILED BY A. D. 


GENERAL 

OBSERVATIONS 
The outstanding Government ac- 
tivity, of greatest interest at the 
present time to the ‘Technical 
Planning Professions, is concerned 
with the extensive program of 
housing for war workers. ‘This 
program continues to expand with 
the increased requirements for per- 
sonnel employed in the ordnance 
plants, industrial manufacturing 
concerns, and elsewhere in the de- 
fense areas. 

Housing is divided into three 
major groups, as follows: Perma- 
nent Units, ‘Temporary Prefabri- 
cated Units, and Temporary De- 
mountable Units (constructed on 
the site). 

The organization in the Nation- 
al Housing Agency, as related to 
housing for war workers, has not 
become fully crystallized. The fi- 
nal organization chart may be de- 
termined very shortly. 

The number of unemployed 
members of the Technical Plan- 
ning Professions has been decreas- 
ing until, in the engineering field 
in particular, there is a shortage of 
qualified men available for work 
in the private offices and, in fact, 
on Government Projects. With 
the increasing tendency to bring 
the technical services of Architects, 
Engineers, and Landscape Archi- 
tects into the uniformed person- 
nel of the military establishments 
(both Army and Navy) the roster 
of Architects remaining in private 
practice is being rapidly reduced. 

The restrictions on information 
Which may be published are be- 
coming more severe, with the result 
that information which might 
otherwise be published through 
these columns, and the columns of 
other magazines, is held back. 


* 


HOUSING FOR 
WAR WORKERS 


The former Construction Division 
of K\VA, concerned with the ex- 
tensi\c program of housing for war 
Work rs (prefabricated, and de- 
Moutable units) has been elim- 


WASHINGTON REPO E 


inated as a separate agency, and is 
now absorbed in the new Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Most 
of the projects initiated under this 
Construction Division have now 
been allocated to the Regional 
Offices of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, and most of the 
contracts relating to technical plan- 
ning services on these projects are 
administered through the Regional 
Offices. 

The housing projects heretofore 
being developed through the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration have 
also been transferred to the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority. 

Through congressional action, 
approximately fifty million dollars 
is available to be expended for 
housing war workers and com- 
munity facilities, for which au- 
thorization is included in the re- 
cent amendment to the Lanham 
Bill. This program of housing ts 
in the District of Columbia and 
will require much technical plan- 
ning personnel which ts apparently 
not available within the District. 

A tremendous program of hous- 
ing is now being developed in the 
metropolitan Detroit area, to the 
extent that a special field office has 
been established in Barlum Towers 
Building, Cadillac Square, Detroit, 
under the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, with Colonel F. Chas. 
Starr as the Director. Many of 
these projects are of a permanent 
nature, and many are of temporary 
construction. The need for quali- 
fied technical planning personnel 
in this area, experienced in the 
field of housing, ts acute. 

In connection with the major 
housing projects for war workers, 
where such projects are within the 
township boundaries or in_ the 
midst of smaller communities, 
there is a great need for advanced 
and thorough Regional Planning 
studies for which, up to the pres- 
ent time, the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority has not apparently 
been provided with funds. 

Some of the more important 


housing projects of the Temporary 
and of the Demountable types are 
included in the following list: 


TAYLOR OF CLEVELAND 


Baltimore, Md. 1000 units 
Portland, Ore. 600 ” 


Richmond, Calif. 1000 ” 
Wichita, Kans. 2700 =” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 750 ” 
Mobile, Ala. 2200 —«” 
Wayne, Mich. 1000.” 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 5000.” 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 9000 ” 
Windham, Ohio 2000 =” 
Bremerton, Wash. 9 aa 
Beaver County, Pa. 400 ” 
Portland, Ore. 2500 
Seattle, Wash. 1600 
Vancouver, Wash. 4000 
* 
DISTRIBUTION 
OF FEES 


It seems most timely, in view of 
the ‘“Architect’”” and of the con- 
tinued “Architect-Engineer” form 
of contracts which are being ne- 
gotiated, that there be a clearer un- 
derstanding of the evident intent 
of the Government agency which 
established these total fees on the 
assumption that those individuals 
or offices providing services in each 
of the highly specialized technical 
fields should be equitably remun- 
erated. 

The individual employed under 
the designation of “Architect” or 
“Architect-Engineer,” serving pri- 
marily as the Administrator or Co- 
ordinator in the preparation of 
plans and specifications for any of 
the major projects, receives a fee 
which is supposed to cover: (a) 
Specific architectural design of 
buildings; (b) Civil engineer work 
in preparing topographic maps 
and boundary surveys; (c) Water 
supply; (d) Sewerage; (e) High- 
ways; (f) Structural.-Engineering; 
(g) Mechanical Engineering; (h) 
Electrical Engineering; (i) Site 
Planning or Landscape Architec- 
ture. To the extent that any one 
specific office, in its normal or- 
ganization, provides any of these 
highly specialized technical serv- 
ices, that office is entitled to a cer- 
tain equitable proportion of the 
total lump sum fixed-fee. To the 
extent that it is necessary to call 
into conference the consulting 
services of those who are conduct- 
ing offices in the other highly 
specialized fields of technical 











knowledge, those offices should re- 
ceive an equitable pro-rata portion 
of the total fixed-tee. 

As a typical example of an equit- 
able distribution of such fees, the 
tabulation shown on this page has 
been used on some major projects. 


EMPLOYMENT SOURCES 
AND HOW TO GET JOBS 


With the marked decrease in pri- 
vate construction, the opportunities 
for employment of members of the 
technical planning professions are 
largely through Government agen- 
cies, directly and indirectly, There 
continues to be an increasing num- 
ber of members of the technical 
planning professions seeking em- 
ployment through the Government 
agencies, and also seeking oppor- 
tunities to procure commissions in 
the Army or Navy in some phases 
of planning work. 

New groups of men from the dif- 
ferent technical planning profes- 
sions are being organized for the 
purpose of providing a more com- 
plete service on those defense 
projects of major importance. Un- 
fortunately, some of these groups 
become overanxious to procure em- 
ployment as “Architects” or as 
“Architect-Engineers,” and waste 


much time of Government officials 
in duplication of useless corres- 
pondence, all of which may be di- 
rected to different officials, only to 
find its way to the same source 
from which a reply is dictated. Such 
futile correspondence accomplishes 
no particular purpose, and repre- 
sents a considerable waste of time. 
+ 

TRANSFERS OF TECH- 
NICAL Pls nN NZ 4. 
The technical personnel heretofore 
employed in Washington in the dif- 
ferent agencies concerned with 
housing for war workers has been 
transferred to the Regional Offices 
throughout the United States. The 
existing technical personnel has 
been supplemented with new per- 
sonnel selected from the Civil Serv- 
ice roster. There seems to be a 
dearth of men and women, quali- 
fied in this highly specialized tech- 
nical work, available for service in 
the Regional Offices and in the 
private offices engaged in housing 
for war workers. Jt seems to be 
extremely difficult to find qualified 
site planners and site engineers to 
fill these positions in the Regional 
Offices. 

Many technical men from the 
planning fields have been trans- 


This tabulation is a suggestion for an equitable distribution of the total 
fixed fee among the offices through which specialized types of technical services 
are procured on any major project included in the following lists. There are 
conditions under which it may be advisable to have an adjustment, as between 
two offices in which each participates in providing some part of any one spe- 
cialized technical service for which that office may be exceptionally well qualified. 
This analysis is based upon considerable observation of procedures followed on 


actual projects. 








Prefabri-| Perma- 
| catedt++ | nent 
Troop Ordnance, Storage | Housing | Low Cost|Kinds of Specialized 
Housing | Plants Depots | Projects | Housing| Technical Services 
8t+ 8 25 3 20 | Design 
9 6 2 10 10 Surveys 
12 10 3 5 12 Water Supply 
12 8 3 5 12 Sewerage 
12 8 10+ 10¢ |Highways 
5 5 1 0 0 |Railroads 
3 14 30 0 2 | Structural 
7 17 10 2 6 'Mechanical 
10 9 5 5 8 ‘Electrical 
12 5 4 30 10 |Landscape Architec- 
ture, Site Planning 
oe —| 
10 10 ie oak 10 —_ | Coordinator 
100%, 100% 100% | 100% 100% | 
+ Indicates Roads and Parking Areas. 
tt These figures indicate the portion of the total fee that might be allo- 
cated to different kinds of technical services on different types of 
projects. 
ttt Primarily the function of Site Engineers and Landscape Architects. 
PREPARED BY A. D. TAYLOR 
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ferred from the  non-delense 
agencies in Washington to posi. 
tions in the defense agencies. 

* 


SALARY LIMITATIONS 


A statement has been issued by 
the office of the Chief of Engineers 
concerning the salaries of key per: 
sonnel. The general content of this 
statement is as follows: 

For the same type of work, with 
the same responsibility, no salary is 
to be paid in excess of 110% of the 
salary in effect prior to the execu. 
tion of any respective contract. 

For a different type of work, or 
for work involving a greater degree 
of responsibility, no salary is to be 
paid in excess of the current salary, 
in effect prior to execution of the 
contract, for such a position or for 
a similar position. 

The salary of key personnel is not 
to exceed the rate of $9,000 an. 
nually. 

No salary of an executive officer 
of the contracting firm, and_ no 
member of a contracting firm or of 
the sole owner thereof, regardless of 
his title, etc., shall be included in 
the “cost of the work.” 

These restrictions are to be en 
forced on all future and _ existing 
fixed fee contracts except as to sal- 
aries which have been heretofore 
approved in existing contracts, in 
accordance with the contract pro 
visions. No departure is to be made 
from these requirements without 
prior and definite authority from 
the Chief of the Corps of Engineers. 

April 16, 1942 


* 


(Editor’s Note:—A visit from our good 
friend and contributor, Warren 
Cheney, now 2nd Lieutenant Cheney, 
was a welcome interlude in a_ busy 
editorial day. Lt. Cheney pointed oul 
that the Army was seeking photo- 
graphic interpreters in the Army At 
Corps Intelligence. These interpreters 
analyze photos taken over enemy ter- 
rain in an effort to correct the mi- 
information, due to camouflage, which 
is brought back by the cameras of the 
aerial observers. Candidates should be 
over 30, college graduates, and have 
majored in engineering, architecture, 
or industrial design. Applications 
should be made to the Officer im 
Charge of Photographic Interpreta 
tion, Army Air Corps Intelligence, 
Munitions Building, Washington. The 
Navy has a similar service. Require: 
ments are the same except that candt- 
dates must be under 28. Apply to 
Officer in Charge, School of Photo- 
graphic Interpretation, Naval Air Ste 
tion, Anacostia, D. C. Lt. Cheney be 
lieves there is also a demand for men 
in Naval Reserve photography. In the 
West, application should be made to 
Lt. Comm. Bolton, 20th Century-Fox 
Studios, Hollywood. In the East, apply 
to Photographic Section, Burevt of 
Aeronautics, Navy Dept., Washinton.) 
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At this writing I have been in 
Washington for five weeks, during 
which time I have made many con- 
tacts with officials of the various 
departments and have established 
cooperation with many of them, in 
our campaign to get more architects 
into the Victory Program. With- 
out going into detail, I can report 
that foundations have been laid 
upon which we can build substan- 
tially from now on. 

The Washington office is now 
located at 1727 ““K” Street, N. W. 
The Technical Personnel Adviser 
is actively functioning full-time 
gathering information about the 
requirements of both civil and 
military agencies and helping them 
to find proper men for given needs. 

I wish to make it clear that this 
PenciL =POINTs prograin  supple- 
ments and is quite separate from 
the activities of ‘The American In- 
stitute of Architects. We are lo- 
cated approximately six blocks 
from the A.I.A. Octagon head- 
quarters, so that conferences are 
frequently held with Edmund 
Purves, of the A.I.A. Our policy is 
one of cooperation in carrying on 
two distinctly different types of 
helpful effort. 

Mr. Edmund Purves ably repre- 
sents the profession and works to 
protect its interests in connection 
with proposed and pending legisla- 
tion and the policies of adminis- 
trative agencies. He supplies the 
various agencies with the names 
and records of architects seeking to 
get work to be performed in their 
own offices. He does not attempt 
to function as an employment 
agency. 

_My own work has three objec- 
tives. 1. To endeavor to persuade 
key officials that architectural men 
have basic training and habits of 
thought that would make them 
quickly adaptable for various kinds 
of planning, coordinating, and ad- 
ministrative jobs, or for such func- 
“ions as procurement, inspection, 
etc. - To seek from these officials 
information about all the possible 
types of jobs that could be filled 
by aichitectural men. 3. To get 
from. them all available informa- 


DUR CAMPAIGN PROQGEESces 


BY Withilseo <A, 


tion relating to present or proposed 
Government activities that might 
offer opportunities for architectural 
men. This information will be 
passed on to readers and to the 
men on our active list. 

1 am proceeding on the principle 
that the architect naturally ie 
to make a living for himself and 
his family and that in doing so he 
naturally prefers work which will 
make maximum use of his talents. 
in addition, he wants to feel that 
he is contributing to the war effort. 

So far as strictly architectural 
work is available, it is being done 
today principally through large ar- 
chitect-engineer firms, Government 
bureaus, and large corporations 
which have taken on prime con- 
tracts. These are the first and most 
obvious sources for employment 
and many architects and draftsmen 
have joined such organizations, 

Now, while it is only human to 
seek the jobs carrying the best pos- 
sible money return, it is becoming 
obvious that the rank and file of 
the profession will in many cases 
have to readjust their ideas of 
recompense and that they will have 
to adopt a mobile and _ flexible 
frame of mind and go where the 
work is to be found. If it turns 
out to be temporary, they will have 
to change again when required to. 
This problem must be worked out 
by each man and his decision made 
according to circumstances, 

When I send out information 
about Opportunities to various ar- 
chitects, or when the Government 
agencies send out application 
forms on the basis of my represen- 
tations, acceptance or refusal is 
quite optional for each man. All 
that I ask is that if you take a job 
you will please inform our Wash- 
ington office in order to facilitate 
efficient operation. 

Architects in general are either 
seeking employment as individuals 
or are endeavoring to maintain 
their offices and contacts in their 
communities, waiting for the post- 
war planning program to get under 
way. 

Up to now, the large architect's 
office has tended to become an 
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Architect-Engineer — set-up. Such 
offices have become larger and 
larger. In the meanwhile, the more 
numerous smaller offices have been 
depleted and are getting smaller 
and smaller. Some have passed out 
and folded up. In fairness to the 
large organizations it must be ad- 
mitted that they have rendered a 
distinct emergency service to the 
Government and to many needy 
men. Some, however, according to 
Washington talk, took on too great 
a volume of work, which retarded 
real speed and efficiency. 

Now the trend in reorganization 
of Federal housing activities and 
military construction operations is 
to operate more and more under 
regional control. This should re- 
sult in giving better distribution 
for the awards of technical con- 
tracts. Accordingly, well-organized 
local groups of allied technical 
planners, known just now as “Archi- 
tect-Engineers” or ‘“Architect-En- 
gineer-Managers,”’ will receive con- 
sideration if they have compiled 
and recorded their set-up with the 
proper Government authorities. 
Some of these Government agencies 
are in a state of being reorganized 
and decentralized, but all docu- 
ments filed with them remain in- 
tact and will be transmitted to the 
final regional authorities. It should 
be noted that stress is being laid 
on the use of organizations which 
include all the technical planning 
professions and not on the award 
of contracts to groups consisting 
only of architects. While the archi- 
tect is primarily a planner, an ex- 
ecutive, and an inventive designer, 
he must now assume a cooperative 
role with the various branches of 
engineering. with representatives of 
which he forms a complete organi- 
zation to handle an entire project. 

I wish to emphasize that coopera- 
tion of all members of the building 
industry—architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, producers, material dis- 
tributors, investment interests — is 
strongly indicated as the road to 
survival. The architect can do his 
part well if he asserts leadership 
and takes the broad outlook in 
helping to bring this about. 
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Photo by Gray 


Photo by Newell Caudell 


“Youth Re-found” is this fountain figure of 
Indiana limestone by Wheeler Williams, Chi. 
cago Sculptor, representing one who has been 
rejuvenated at the Fountain of Youth. It 
adorns the cloistered patio of’ the Norton 
Gallery and School of Art in Pioneer Park, 
West Palm Beach, Florida, of which Mary E. 
Aleshire is Director. It is a recent acquisition 
and was formally accepted in February when 
two new galleries for current exhibitions were 
dedicated. These were all gifts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph H. Norton, who presented the 
building, designed by Wyeth & King, New 
York Architects, to the Palm Beach Art 
League in 1940. At night the fountain figure 
is effectively illumined by under-water lights 
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the Whoever approaches the office of Alden Dow at 

Vew Midland, Michigan, need be in no doubt as to the TAL @ie? | a H A.M 23 8 
Ant kind of architecture to be expected from it. Its 

ure rhythmically-lined slanting roofs, its dynamic—per- 

rhts haps even exaggerated—varieties in plane, and the 


sharp staccato of its chimney mass, the richness of 
color, give evidence of the mind of an artist to 
whom the important things in architecture are 
| rhythm, the play of plane against plane, and of 
| color against color, and the relation of building to 
| landscape, and indicate a temperament that seems 
to enjoy the process of invention for its own sake. 
Alden Dow, a graduate of the Columbia Archi- 
tectural School who worked for an extended period 
with Frank Lloyd Wright, has not been content 
to accept the accepted, merely to ring new changes 
on current tunes. Like many members of the 
Chicago School (Purcell and Elmslie or Walter 
Griffin, for example), he has sought to create out 
of building materials a poetry of plane and line, 
of outside and in, of color and form—a_ poetry 
at times verging on the fantastic, as in his own 
office, but at other times, building itself out of the 
simplest planes of wall and glass. 
The influence of Wright is of course all-pervad- 
ing, especially in the earlier work, and Dow’s own 
system of square cement block construction is a 
development of the system of textured block con- 
struction which Wright used so brilliantly in his 
Los Angeles and Hollywood work. It is perhaps 
' ' to Wright also that Dow owes his vivid feeling 
| for interlaced rhythms and his sense that each line 
in a building necessarily affects every other line. 
| Most interesting is the way in which this designer 
| attempts to integrate exterior and interior of his 
buildings by using some of the exterior materials 
within and employing in the chief rooms of the 
house the same rhythms of brick or block that he 
has used for its exterior. 
One of the largest and most recent of the concrete 
block houses is the Arbury residence at Midland, 
a long, low building of varied plan, entered from 
a broad motor court which acts as a separation be- 
twecn the house and its surroundings. It is a 
house almost impossible to photograph as a whole, 
one in which each part is developed according to ALL -PHROGOT@GGaaAaAru os: 2 


the requirements of view and the desire to get in- 


teresting and exciting plan relationships within. ee 2 oS Ree Ae ASTLEFORD 
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The strong slope in the Waiting Room is recalled by the diagonal straps on the entrance door (page 6%) 
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The rhythmically-lined slanting roof of the Dow Office (photograph above) gives evidence of the architect's skill 


in relating building with landscape. The integration 
materials within, is reflected in the Consultation Room 
of the Office (lower photograph at right)—in the 
furniture, in the dramatic contrast of wood and ce- 
ment block, in the lines of the cement block itself 


The particular touch here which we might call the 
Dow touch is the relation between the living 
room, the ample corridor, and the dining room— 
Which is set, surprisingly enough, at a 45-degree 
angle. As though to emphasize this dynamic 
change, Dow has walled the dining room partly 
with mirror and used a mirrored ceiling. The ef- 
fect in the dining room is mysterious and quite 
extraordinary; it is typical of that desire to create 
a kind of musical counterpoint—a sudden change 
of tempo and melody. It is as if the architect 
Were not content with the mere furnishing of en- 
closed space, but aimed somehow to make one 
aware of the beyond—even of the unreal—as though 
the enclosed space were merely the symbol of 
geometric space as an abstract entity. It is illusion- 
istic, of course, but it seems almost transcendental 
at the same time. 

The Hansen house, at Midland, is chiefly inter- 
éstin: because of its simple interweaving of rectan- 
gular planes and because of the strong balance of 
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of the exterior and interior, by using some of the exterior 
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The Arbury residence is a concrete block house— 
a long, low building of varied effects. (See plans 
across-page.) It is entered through a broad motor court 
(photograph above) which serves to separate the 
house and its surroundings, Each part of the house 
was developed according to the requirements of view, 
and a desire for interesting and exciting plan re- 
lationships within. (See the two photographs at right) 


the high living-room windows against the massive 
chimney block. Typical is the use of the small 
square panes at the corner of the window group. 
Yet this brings up, it seems to me, one of the 
dangers of this accent on rhythmical pattern. These 
bright squares surrounded by such broad bands of 















> 
\ dark are hardly restful to the eye. That quiet 
repose which I believe should be part of the house aay 
> idea has perhaps been sacrificed for vivid but im- He 
posed pattern, and the same thing holds true of rE 
parts of the exterior, which grow over-interesting te 
in their insistent rhythms. The diagonal splays on an) 
the blocks may be for some tastes too deep and | 
too wide. As details, particularly when used 
on the interior, they seem almost coarse; their 
thythinical insistence at times becomes, for me at 
least, an over-strong drumbeat, disturbing rather 
than assisting the true rhythmic pattern. 
Three others of these cement-block houses at Mid- 
land leserve comment for their superb dynamic 
comp:sition. In the Ball house, the Heath house, 
and t..e Pardee house there seems to be an ever- 
gtowi ig expression of a personal point of view and 
less de pendence on the system itself and the Wright 
5 MAY 1942 273 
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The Arbury living room 
(photograph above and 
across-page), with its ac- 
cented horizontals and 
its broad windows looking 
out over a brook, has great 
scale and quietness. This 
is partly achieved by the 
break in the height through 
a projecting shelf at what 
one might call the transom 
level. The relation  be- 
tween the living room, the 


ample corridor, and_ the 


dining room—which is set 
at a 45-degree angle—is al- 
most characteristic of the 
Dow plans. He has walled 
the Dining Room with mir- 
ror and used a mirrored 
ceiling (photograph at 
left). The mirror frames 
give the strong modular 
rhythm of which the ar 
chitect is so fond. Color 
schemes in the Living 
Room, Dining Room, Din- 
ing Hall, Bedroom Hall 
and Sitting Room include 
purple, magenta, char- 
treuse, and blue 
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PROTECTION 


STABILITY 
All parts have 
strengths com- 
patible with re- 
quirements. 





EFFICIENT use of mate- 
rials. Excessive strength 
means wasted expense. 
Do not use a 50-lb. steel 
beam where a 40 lb. is 
sufficient, 


ARCHITECTURE 





ENDURANCE 


Permanency of 
parts compatible 
with require- 
ments. 


EFFICIENT choice ol 
materials. Excessive en- 
durance means wasted 
expense. Do not use a 
20-year bonded roof for a 
temporary building. 


PHYSICAL COMFORT 








Workability or 
proper function- 
ing of unit as a 
whole. 


EFFICIENT arrang-e- 
ment of spaces and oper- 
ation of mechanical ap- 
pliances. Unusable spaces 
and appliances mean 
wasted expense. Do not 
use two rooms when one 
serves the purpose. 


COMFORT 


MENTAL COMFORT 


Balanced use of 
senses and all 
nerves. 


EFFICIENT arrange- 
ment of mental stimu- 
lants. A symphony con- 
cert 1s out of place in a 


study hall. A room done 


in one color is fatiguing. 





COMPLETE EFFICIENCY 


COMPLETE COMFORT 





PEACE OF MIND 





In this chart, Alden 
Dow gives us a graphic 
presentation of his Phil- 
osophy of Architecture 
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In the Master Bedroom of the Arbury residence 
the architect achieves a sense of repose, open- 


ness, and quiet as well; not only through the 


superb handling of the windows but also through 
5 g 


the beautifully-balanced curved break in_ the 
ceiling which serves to unite the varying angles. 
Below is the stair hall leading from the Living 
Room to the Dining Hall (see plan on page 272) 











The Ball house gives one a new sense of the dy- 
namic interrelation of rectangular forms—a_ kind 
of geometric poetry somewhat similar to that for 
which Dudok in Holland is so famous. The pro- 
jecting open beams, perhaps intended for vines, 
over the corner window form a note that is _per- 
haps forced, It seems arbitrary, necessary though 
it is for the composition. 

In the Heath house we have a simpler compo- 
sition, at least on the entrance front, and fewer ele- 
ments which seem to be arbitrarily introduced. 
The house preserves the sharp rhythmical pattern- 
ing which the block system suggests; but it uses 
this, it seems to me, with a new feeling of quiet 
composition which is welcoming and open, dy- 
namic and vivid, but not restless. 

Of these cement-block houses the Pardee house 
seems to bring into the clearest focus both the 
dangers and the possibilities inherent in_ this 
rhythmic architecture. It is perhaps in the han- 
dling of the interior space that this house is most 
significant, both in the arrangement of the living 
room—with its two angles for music and for the 
fireplace—and in the arrangement of the second 
floor, where the carrying through of partitions and 
mirrors allows the most fascinating and unusual 
suggestion of unlimited ‘space superbly divided. 
The Mary Dow house at Saginaw, Michigan, indi- 
cates another advance—the enrichment of the archi- 
tect’s palette by the use of other, more varied ma 
terials, especially sheet metal and glass block. ‘This 
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1 series of new effects were created in the Mary 
Dow house (photographs above) by the use of sheet 
metal and glass block. The residence is a town 
house, located on a narrow lot. The A. W. Hanson 


house (photograph below) ts interesting because of its 


interweaving of rectangular planes, and because of 
the strong balance of the high living-room windows 


against the masstveness of the cinder block chimney 
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Noteworthy in the Hanson residence (plans below) is the fact that, just as the rhythms of the blocks on the 
chimney are broken into halves and quarters with a carefully modulated pattern (see lower photograph on 
page 277), so on the inside the same variation of scale is carried out in the mantel and inglenook, Typical also 
is the use of small square panes, surrounded by broad bands of dark frame, at the corner of the window group 
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the living room windows at one end, the recessed porch, 


) Sheers 
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the alternating pattern of the windows and blocks within this porch, and the simple cantilevered entrance shel- 
above, plans below) is the emphasis on rhythmical spacing given by the treatment of the cantilever framing 


The long, simple horizontal carried along the line of 
ter, make a composition that has repose and naturalness. Interesting, too, in the S. B. Heath residence (photo 















































the concrete block chimney 


0 against wood, glass, and 
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The handling of the interior space in the Pardee 
house is significant, both in the arrangement of the 
living room and in the arrangement of the second 
floor, where the carrying through of partitions and 


mirrors suggests unlimited space superbly divided 
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The plan of the Pardee house is difficult to appre 
ciate because of the owner’s special requirements 
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The contrast of wood and glass with the squares of the cement wall is nowhere 
more strongly and effectively expressed, particularly where the two stories of 
the windows with their broad overhanging eaves look out over the court, than in 
the Pardee residence, shown here and across-page. The temptation toward a 
mannered handling of this emphasized geometry is obvious in the entrance stairs 
and the long passage to the door (see plans across-page). Dow attempts, by the 
use of interwoven planes and mirrors, to suggest the all-embracing quality of 
space. This is true of the Guest Bedroom (photograph below) where mirrors 
and planes are used to indicate a new kind of pattern geometry which seems to 
progress (or at least to suggest the progression) from the particular to the general 



















has led to a whole series of new effects, both ex. 
terior and interior, of planes of simple wood 
against diffused light and sharp rhythms, reaching 
a climax in the zigzags over the living room 
windows. 


As he has shown in his industrial work for the 
Dow Chemical plants, Alden Dow is not limited 
to the use of cement block in producing his ef- 
fects. We have selected four houses which most 
interestingly illustrate his handling of other mate. 
rials. The first is the Grant residence at Mid- 
land, in brick. Here there is a masterly handling 
of planes, in the strong contrast between large, 
simple openings and the areas of wall, which is 
quieter than that in the cement-block houses but 
equally interesting. One wonders if the sim- 
plicity of the brick wall surface has not been 
in one way a gain in true livability, and whether 
the poetry of this less staccato treatment is not 
more human, perhaps more profound, than the 
more obvious patterns of the other houses.  Pos- 
sibly the rhythms of the block are a limitation 
as well as an opportunity. | 

The same quality of quiet, forthright, and _ yet 
subtle statement shows in the little Barclay resi- 
dence, and this simplicity has created a new kind 
of personal grace in the whole. 

It is of course this kind of simple statement which 
must necessarily control the design of all small 
houses, and it is interesting to note how beauti- 


fully Dow has achieved this result in the little 
square MacMartin residence at Midland. I feel 
that in this house, small as it is, Dow has achieved 
a complete integration—graceful, direct, and hu- 


GRANT HOUSE 





G. 20'-6"x 23° 
D.F. 
12'x13=6" 


B.A B.14 
11'-6" x 12-6" -6"x 13-6 
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man—that strikes almost a new note in his work. 
The B. Gordon Saunders residence at Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, is in some ways the climax. Here 
ideas variously developed in earlier and more 
tentative examples reach a mature expression. Thus 
the relation of the house to its surroundings and 
to the water foreshadowed in the Dow office is 
evident here, without the perhaps artificial ec- 
centricities of the earlier expressions. There is 
the same freedom in the handling of the planes, 
the same dynamic contrast of horizontal and ver- 
tical and of sloping roofs at various angles; yet 
there is also a new repose and a quiet quality 
of livability. 

In all this work there clearly speaks a personality 
which is individual, which is thinking imagina- 
tively—not in terms of style but in terms essen- 
tially creative—and which is seeking aims quite 
different from the aims of the usual modern de- 
signer. Mr. Dow claims that he is searching for 
some kind of scientific foundation and that the 
basis for architecture as an art must be architec- 
ture as a science. Yet his work is never a matter of 
equations or fixed relationships; it is rather the 
production of a mind seeking to create out of 
building materials objects that somehow plumb 
the more unusual depths of human experience. It 
is dificult to avoid some kind of esoteric language 
in discussing it or in evaluating the architect’s 
constant attempt, by the use of interwoven planes 
and mirrors, to suggest the all-embracing quality 
of space. And the same holds true of his use of 
unexpected planes and of strong, almost staccato 
rhythms in the cement-block houses. 

Such a high aim brings with it its own dangers, 


An interesting example of Dow’s handling of material other than cement block 
is the Grant residence shown across-page. In the Living Room the exterior brick 
tends to contrast pleasantly with the plaster, the windows, and the mirror wall 
introduced to give the feeling of interpenetration of space. In the Barclay resi- 
dence shown on this page the corner window of timber and glass, the simple, di- 
rect handling of the little windows on the front, and the entrance door all 
create a feeling that here the architect has been seeking the simplest solution 
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The MacMartin house is one of the smallest designed 
by Dow, Its central chimney, its quiet areas of wall, its 
one large plate glass window on the front (photograph 
above), and the interesting handling of the shelter over 
the door tie in with the more open projection over the 
windows and terrace (see photo of elevation below) 


and these Mr. Dow has not always avoided. In the 
effort to express new and significant geometric re- © 
lationships complications sometimes result, and, 
in the effort to see all the possible relationships 
of a space, overelaborate intersections and _piere- 
ings which defeat their own end will sometimes 
occur—as, for example, in the clerestory lighting 
of the living room of the Saunders house and per- 
haps in the artificial placing of the bench shelf 
well within the line of the Pardee living room, 
Possibly also the insistence upon simple rhythms | 
has produced an occasional overstressing of light- | 
ing fixtures, particularly the brass indirect fix- 
tures of low intensity of which this architect seems — 
so inordinately fond. Unlighted, they seem to 
make unfortunate interruptions of plain sofht or 
plain ceiling surfaces. They certainly tell their 
rhythmical story, but perhaps at the sacrifice of 
the basic harmony and quietness of the room. 

Yet despite these occasional stridencies, Mr. Dow's 
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Dramatic without being strident, interesting without being restless, is the 8. Gordon Saunders residence shown 


on this page. The long terrace to the entrance door (above) is superb in conception and restraint, and though 
one may say that the beauty of the photograph comes largely from the surroundings, it was nevertheless the 
imagination of the arc hitect that appreciated the value of this natural beauty and emphasized it by the quiet 
restraint of the entrance terrace. The house is located 


achievement is of great importance to American 
architecture. The high aim behind even its oc- 
casional complications is so obvious as to make 
one perhaps overlenient toward them. The devel- 
opment has been consistent; from the derivative 
and the complicated to the simple and the direct, 
with at the same time no loss of this basic creative 
urge. Here is a man not content with building 
mere comfortable and efficient shelters but a man 
who conceives that architecture, in order to realize 
us potential contribution to human living, must 
also create buildings which enlarge the imagina- 
tion and enrich the emotional life of those who 
dwell in them. For architecture like any art, to 
be sreat, even to be living, must transcend the 
ob\:ous plane of its materials—that is, it must 
collier upon them a meaning or an emotional con- 
noi tion more inspiring, more exciting, more pro- 
found than their tangible appearance. 
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on the edge of a mill pond and the living room is well 
below the water level. (See photo below.) The effect of 
sunlight on the water, reflected on the ceiling inside 
(see top photograph on page 286) is most interesting 
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The downward slope of the roof over the Living Room windows in the Saunders residence acts beautifully to 
emphasize the relation of the house to the water. The long horizontals of the window, combined with the diagonal 
planes of shelf and cabinet and with the mysterious light coming from above through clerestory windows, tend 


to relate the whole to the hills at the back and the quiet horizontality of the water in front of the house 
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RADIANT HEATING 


Contrary to general notions, so- 
called heating systems do not warm 
man but merely control his rate 
of cooling. Man, being warm- 
blooded, must be cooled continu- 
ously to be comfortable, and if 
some cooling does not occur he 
will die. This is true regardless of 
the season of the year, the climate, 
the amount of clothing, or any 
other such factor. If man were 
heated by the heating system of z 

building he would become fev heh 
and a subject for medical care. 


HEAT TRANSFER 

The scientific theory of general 
heat transfer is not simple or gen- 
erally understood. But its applica- 
tion can be understood, and is, in 
most cases, comparatively simple. 
Radiant heating is one of the most 
involved absolute sciences. How- 
ever, its application to engineering 
need have no more complications 
than those of ordinary convective 
heating and vastly fewer than those 
of air ‘conditioning. 

The terms convection and radi- 
ation may not be clear to every 
one. It seems desirable to define 
these terms, if not in strict scien- 
tific language, at least in a simple 
manner. The dictionary states that 
convection is “the diffusion of heat 
through a gas by motion of its 
parts, as when the parts are un- 
equally heated.” It also states that 
radiation is “the transference of 
energy in straight lines through 
regions not occupied by ordinary 
matier which is not affected by the 
transmission; especially, light and 
radiint heat.” In brief, convective 
heai is that which directly heats 
the air, and radiant heat is that 
Which passes through the air, with- 
oul changing its temperature, until 
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it strikes some solid matter which 
it then raises in temperature, 


TRUE CONCEPT 
OF ‘‘HEATING” 


If by heating we mean _ the 
methods used to make man com- 
fortable in enclosed spaces, it 
would appear wise to consider 
carefully man’s characteristics in 
relation to heat before we consider 
the methods to be employed. 
Simply expressed, man is a heat 
generator whose comfort depends 
upon his ability to get rid of heat 
at a surprisingly uniform rate. If 
the amount of heat lost is too 
great, then the man feels cold. Re- 
versely, if the loss is too small, then 
the man feels hot. It follows that 
man to be thermally comfortable 
must be in such an environment 
that his heat loss will be within 
his natural rate and, if life is to 
continue, be at least within his 
physical ability to compensate by 
perspiration or shivering. 

The hourly heat loss rate varies 
from about 400 Btu while at rest 
to 750 Btu while taking exercise 
such as walking or dancing. It 
should be noted that practically all 
of the increased heat loss over 400 
Btu is attained by _ perspiration 
which, due to evaporation, dissi- 
pates the additional heat. Even at 
the 400 Btu rate, part of the heat 
is lost by perspiration and respira- 
tion, and in round numbers it can 
be fairly stated that, exclusive of 
expired air and skin evaporation, 
the heat loss for comfort is almost 
constant at 300 Btu per hour, 
which must be lost by radiation 
and convection. Some may now 
mention conduction losses, but 
these are so small and generally 
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temporary in duration that they 
can almost always be neglected. 

From the foregoing it follows 
that man’s environment should be 
such that he will lose heat by 
radiation and convection at a 
fairly uniform rate of 300 Btu per 
hour and that the air conditions 
permit his natural adjustments by 
perspiration to be adequate. For- 
tunately, adjustment by perspira- 
tion is effective over a very large 
range of air temperatures if the 
humidity is not too high, If the 
humidity approaches 100%, then 
comfort can not be obtained. Dur- 
ing the heating season we are not 
confronted with the problems of 
high humidity. Therefore, com- 
fort heating should provide an en- 
vironment in which man will lose 
about 300 Btu per hour by radi- 
ation and convection. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
OF RADIANT HEAT 


Clinical experience with radiant 
heating is interesting not only in 
fever therapy but also in the treat- 
ment of syphilitics and the men- 
tally deranged. Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and the Mayo Clinic have 
established the fact that the “dread 
spirochete” will not increase in the 
blood stream of a person living in 
space which is radiantly heated. 
The hospital for mental diseases 
at Woburn, Massachusetts, has 
found that the violent patient be- 
comes quiet when transferred to 
radiantly heated spaces. 

The problem of heating any 
space in the winter time is, there- 
fore, one of producing conditions 
under which all occupants will 
lose heat by radiation and convec- 
tion at a uniform rate of about 
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300 Btu per hour. This statement 
is true regardless of the system em- 
ployed — conventional radiators, 
forced hot air, or low temperature 
radiant surfaces. 

While this article deals with 
radiant heating, tt is interesting to 
note that radiant cooling is now 
being carefully studied and_ that 
considerable experimenting is in 
progress. The future should bring 
forth a sound method of using 
radiant cooling. 

Let us critically examine the 
methods of heating by the use of 
conventional radiators. For  pur- 
poses of simplicity we will consider 
cast-iron, exposed, steam radiators. 
With this system the radiators 
usually vary in temperature from 
about 200°F to 225°F. They are 
generally located under windows 
or other maximum exposure. We 
know from our everyday experi- 
ence that this arrangement, if 
properly sized and spaced, will 
give generally satisfactory heating. 


THERMAL 
CALCULATIONS 


Heating engineers and architects 
know how to calculate the sizes 
required and they have good 
judgment as to spacing. The cal- 
culations are simple arithmetical 
computations derived from both 
scientific data and experience. The 
desirable spacing is generally 
understood and results from exper- 
ience and precept. Radiation sizing 
and spacing is simple, but few—a 
very few, even of the heating engi- 
neers—completely understand the 
scientific phenomena _ involved. 
Substantially none of them could 
make the necessary calculations for 
a complete scientific analysis. This 
fact is important because it applies 
with equal force to conventional 
radiator systems, forced hot air 
systems, or so-called radiant sys- 
tems. Let us leave to the physicists 
and scientists the development of 
the simple calculations which, with 
experience, will give us usable data 
and methods. Let us not get lost 
in the analyses of thermal molecu- 
lar motion and other aspects of 
thermodynamics. 

The apparently simple heating 
system, using exposed cast-iron. 
steam radiators, is very complicated 
in its behavior, if viewed scientific- 
ally. It is, furthermore, a method 
combining both radiation and con- 
vection. About 75% of the heating 
effect is by convection, that is, 
direct air heating; about 25% is 
by radiation. 

From a thermal viewpoint all 
systems combine both radiant and 
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convective effects, and heating sys- 
tems vary only in the relative 
amounts of heat they dissipate by 
either radiation or convection. 


NO 100% SYSTEMS 


Actually, there is no system which 
is either purely radiant or convec- 
tive. Even the so-called convective 
systems employ either warm, ex- 
posed surfaces or, by secondary 
effect, warm some such surface and, 
therefore, radiate. Every system 
gives many secondary effects, Radi- 
ant heat does warm the dust parti- 
cles in the air; convectively heated 
air warms the surfaces over which 
it passes and these surfaces radiate 
heat. If we should attempt to fol- 
low heat energy in an enclosed 
space we would find many conver- 
sions from radiant to convective 
and back again until we were com- 
pletely lost in secondary, tertiary, 
and other interrelated effects. This, 
again, is a task for the scientist 
and need not concern us. Our ef- 
forts should be to obtain those con- 
ditions that will make the occu- 
pants comfortable. 

The forced hot air system is 
nearest to a true convective type. 
But it also produces some second- 
ary radiant effects. These forced 
hot air systems distribute air at 
inlet temperatures as high as 
120°F — which have been obtained 
by passing the air over heaters 
having temperatures varying from 
165° to 220°F. The design calcula- 
tions for such systems are simple, 
but the location of inlet and re- 
turn openings is still an art rather 
than a definite science. Only engi- 
neers with considerable experience 
can properly locate and arrange 
the necessary openings. These sys- 
tems are only satisfactory where 
the enclosure is heavily insulated 
or where comparatively large tem- 
perature differences are not im- 
portant, Greater temperature dif- 
ferences are tolerable in many fac- 
tories where unit heaters are used. 


AIR TEMPERATURE 
ONLY ONE FACTOR 


In the case of both the conven- 
tional radiator and the forced hot 
air systems the prime design re- 
quirement is considered to be the 
temperature of the air. But if the 
systems are satisfactory in opera- 
tion the secondary effects have pro- 
vided adequate temperature of en- 
closing surfaces. Many heating sys- 
tems which, in design, did not con- 
sider radiation effects, are acci- 





dentally satisfactory. These jor. 
tunate accidents occur because ‘he 
surfaces of the space are warmed 
to some extent by the compara- 
tively hot air and, therefore, con- 
trol radiant losses. 

Let us ask why the generally ac- 
cepted criterion of 70° to 73°F. is 
not entirely satisfactory. It is com- 
mon experience that homes which 
are comfortable have temperatures 
actually much above 73°F. It may 
have been noticed that, particu- 
larly in very cold weather, the most 
comfortable conditions were ob- 
tained when the inside thermome- 
ter was 80° or above. Generally, 
this is true because the surfaces of 
windows, walls, floors, etc., were at 
much lower temperatures, and the 
body was losing heat to these cold 
surfaces, making it necessary to 
compensate partially by raising the 
air temperature, 

Let us return for the moment 
to man with his required heat loss 
by radiation and convection of 300 
Btu’s per hour. In the average con- 
vectively heated space this 300 Btu 
loss is divided between 190 Btu's 
radiantly and 110 Btu's convec- 
tively, although the actual division 
varies materially in special cases. 


MAN’S HEAT LOSS 


Generally speaking, man’s basic 
heat loss per hour is about 100 
Btu’s by perspiration and exhala- 
tion, 100 Btu's by convection, and 
200 Btu’s by radiation. Radiation 
is the least appreciated of these 
factors although we are all familiar 
with radiant effects from a_ fire- 
place which gives the well-known 
hot face and cold back. At least 
many, if not all of us, have been 
in a rowboat on the water in the 
sun and have experienced the sud- 
den cooling effect when the radiant 
energy of the sun was interrupted 
by a passing cloud. 

Radiant energy in the form of 
heat is continually endeavoring to 
obtain a balance; that is, every 
warm surface is radiating heat to 
all cooler surfaces so that eventu- 
ally all things will be at one uni- 
form temperature and man_ will 
cease to exist. But this promises to 
be many years hence, so we have 
time to consider one other factor 
of man as a radiator. 

You may remember that “mad 
dogs and Englishmen go out in the 
midday sun.” But while data on 
“mad dogs” is not available, we do 
know that the Briton has a sur 
prisingly low skin surface temper- 
ature of about 73°F. as compared 
with his American cousin w!i0s¢ 
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equivalent skin surface tempera- 
ture varies from 83° to 85°F. 
Therefore, the Englishman _ loses 
no heat to an enclosing surface at 
73°F, while the American, at his 
higher temperature, would lose 
considerable to this surface. This 
is one reason why the English pre- 
fer lower room temperatures. If an 
American was in an enclosed space, 
all of whose surfaces were between 
83° and 85°F., he could not lose 
any heat radiantly and_ therefore 
the air temperature would have to 
be sufficiently low (50° to 55°F.) 
so that he could lose all of the 300 
Btu’s convectively. 


THREE CRITERIA 
FOR THERMAL COMFORT 


It is well to remember that man, 
to be comfortable, must be in space 
which has proper air temperature, 
humidity, and whose enclosing 
surfaces are at proper tem pera- 
tures. These three are the major 
criteria of man’s thermal comfort 
and, fortunately, can vary indiwid- 
ually if the relation of the three, 
collectively, is satisfactory. 

In radiant heating systems the 
prime design requirement is con- 
sidered to be the temperature of 
the enclosing surfaces, while the 
air temperature is of secondary im- 
portance. Simply expressed, radi- 
ant systems control the tempera- 
ture of these surfaces, such as walls, 
ceilings, or floors (or a combina- 
tion of them) by buried steam or 
water coils, air ducts, or electric 
wiring. The essence of successful 
radiant heating is the use of com- 
paratively large surfaces at low 
temperatures. 


RADIANT 
SYSTEMS 


DESIGN OF 
HEATING 


The design calculations for a 
radiant system are for the purpose 
of determining the same factors as 
for a conventional radiator system 
—i.e., the amount of surface re- 
quired and its location. The essen- 
tial difference is that conventional 
steam radiators have an average 
surface temperature of about 
200°F. while radiant surfaces are 
at about 100°F. This temperature 
difference is basically important. If 
the radiant surfaces are located in 
th walls near the floor, it will be 
found that they act in a manner 
vel. similar to conventional radi- 
ato's at the same temperature. If, 
however, the radiant surfaces are 
pla ed in the ceiling or floor, other 
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factors enter into the problem and 
the analogy to conventional radi- 
ators does not hold good because 
these locations are not favorable 
to convective heating. In convec- 
tive heating air motion is required, 
and the rate of heat transfer varies 
as the square of the velocity of the 
air over the radiator. [t is obvious 
that the thermal air motion at the 
floor or ceiling is much less than 
at a vertical wall or partition. 

In the case of low, side wall radi- 
ant surfaces it will be found that, 
for design purposes, they can be 
treated as radiators at equivalent 
temperatures. But to design floor 
or wall panels, other factors must 
be understood and considered, al- 
though it is generally true that the 
area of radiant surfaces must be at 
least twice that of conventional 
radiator systems. 


ARCHITECT ’S 
RESPONSISILITI£ES 


The actual design of floor and 
ceiling surfaces will probably be 
left to the heating engineer, but 
the architect will want to satisfy 
himself as to the arrangement and 
distribution of such surfaces, These 
surfaces should be so located that 
all occupied spaces are covered by 
the radiation from them, bearing 
in mind that in practice such sur- 
faces radiate effectively only within 
a solid figure whose base is the 
radiant surface and whose sides are 
at an angle of 45° to the base. It 
is also necessary to locate surfaces 
so that spaces at particularly severe 
exposures, such as large windows, 
will be well within the areas cov- 
ered by a radiant surface. 

Other factors to be considered in 
radiant heating are, in most cases, 
analogous to conventional radiator 
heating. Surfaces should be located 
so that future changes will not 
necessitate their relocation and, 
further, so that they will not be 
completely shielded by file cabinets 
or large pieces of furniture. It is 
important to note in this connec- 
tion that linoleum or rugs on the 
floor have practically no_ effect 
upon the heat emitted as the floor 
covering quickly rises to the design 
temperatures and becomes an effec- 
tive radiant surface. The essence 
of satisfactory radiant heating is 
low temperature and large areas, 
properly distributed. When locat- 
ing surfaces, remember that radi- 
ant heat follows the laws of optics 
so that areas under tables and back 
of furniture will still receive some 
heat even if entirely shielded from 
the radiant surfaces. This effect in 











shielded areas is exactly parallel 
to that of light where a single light- 
ing fixture at the ceiling will il- 
luminate the entire space at differ- 
ent intensities. Radiant heat, like 
light, is reflected from all surfaces, 
and there is a general diffusion 
throughout the space with major 
or minor shadows. 


HEATING 
HISTORY 


RADIANT 
HAS LONG 


While some may claim patents 
for radiant heating, a careful check 
shows that even the claims cover 
particular application only. Radi- 
ant heating was extensively used 
by the Romans in their public bath 
houses where the floors were warm- 
ed by underground flues, This 
ancient application reached a high 
point in the famous baths of 
Caracalla. The pleasure barges 
recently found in the lake west of 
Frascati were also radiantly heated 
by the use of carefully designed 
floor and wall flues. The prior art 
is ancient and voluminous. 

The patent situation in Europe 
is artificial, since all European 
patents are held by a Dutch cartel 
operating under the name _ of 
Stralingwamte. This cartel was 
formed because of threatened liti- 
gation between patentees on radi- 
ant heating, and resulted in an 
agreement to mutually share the 
benefits and to avoid litigation as 
to patent validity. 


AMERICAN SITUATION 


The present patent situation in 
the United States is fairly simple. 
While there are several minor 
patents covering particular appli- 
cations, there are only, as far as 
could be ascertained, two com- 
panies who have indicated their 
belief in their patents, and neither 
one claims coverage for the funda- 
mental principles. 


HELLMUND PATENT 


The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company has many 
patents covering radiant heating by 
induction methods and at tempera- 
tures in excess of 1000°F. A search 
of their records only revealed one 
patent relating to radiant heating 
for human comfort. This patent, 
No. 2,134,513, issued on October 
25, 1938 to Rudolph E, Hellmund, 
was assigned at issuance to West- 
inghouse. It is entitled “Automatic 
Temperature Control System” and 
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has description and claims cover- 
ing the measuring and control of 
both the air and radiant surface 
temperatures. Its claims are very 
extensive, covering both heating 
and cooling and many combina- 
tions of both radiant and convec- 
tive effects. It should be noted that 
radiant systems, using other means 
of control, have been installed 
prior to this patent, and that no 
patent litigation has resulted. 


CRITTALL PATENTS 


The other company is Crittall 
Ltd. of London, England, who 
have assigned the American rights 
to Wolff & Munier, Inc. as sole 
licensees. ‘The licensees claim eight 
United States patents, as follows: 


No. 1,570,448 — Issued 
19, 1926 

No. 1,625,987 — Issued April 26, 
1927 

No. 1,718,533 — Issued June 25, 
1929 

No. 1,740,336 — Issued 
ber 17, 1929 

No. 1,771,268 —Issued July 22, 


January 


Decem- 


1930 

No. 1,771,269 — Issued July 22, 
1930 

No. 1,800,150 —Issued April 7, 
1931 

No. 2,052,359 — Issued August 


25, 1936 


These patents were originally is- 
sued to Richard Godfrey Crittall 
and Joseph Leslie Musgrave, either 
singly or jointly. An examination 
of these eight patents discloses that 
they all cover particular applica- 
tions such as a method of making 
coils, a method of attaching coils to 
forms, etc., and that none of them 
claim any general coverage of the 
basic principles. While Wolff & 
Munier, Inc. have had considerable 
experience in the actual design and 
installation of radiant systems un- 
der these patents, it should be 
noted that other radiant systems 
have been installed in this country, 
and that the Crittall licensee has 
not yet claimed infringements of 
their patents. 


RADIANT SURFACE 
LOCATION IMPORTANT 


Radiant heating, like all other 
methods, offers many choices of lo- 
cation and detail. Each type of con- 
struction, such as wood frame or 
fireproof, also offers many variables 
in actual practice. The major de- 
cision to be made is that of heating 
surface location such as ceiling 
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areas, floor areas, wall areas, or a 
combination of these. The next 
decision concerns what method of 
heating the surfaces will be used, 
such as steam, hot water, hot air, 
or electricity. With these choices 
made it remains only to determine 
the amount and distribution of sur- 
face areas and to select the actual 
construction details. 

Each general surface, such as 
floor, wall or ceiling, offers certain 
advantages and disadvantages, and 
in making the choice of the gen- 
eral surface to be used the follow- 
ing facts should be borne in mind. 


CONVECTIVE HEAT 
FROM WALLS 


Wall surfaces, as stated before, act 
like radiators at equivalent tem- 
peratures and, due to their loca- 
tion, give out a large amount of 
heat convectively. They also have 
the well-known radiator character- 
istic of making the walls dirty and 
stained. Floor surfaces must be 
limited to maximum temperatures 
of 85° F. because our present clini- 
cal information tells us that any 
higher temperatures will undoubt- 
edly give the occupant a case of 
old-fashioned chilblains. 


MORE FLOOR 
SURFACE REQUIRED 


This limit of floor temperature 
means that for equivalent heating 
effects more floor surface must be 
used than for wall or ceiling areas 
where the maximum surface tem- 
perature is about 130° F. This 130° 
F. limit has been found empirically 
to be sufficiently low to avoid plas- 
ter cracks. But if ceiling surface is 
used this maximum temperature 
should be permitted only where 
the height above the floor is 10’-0” 
or greater. If lower ceilings are en- 
countered, then lower surface tem- 
peratures should be used to avoid 
too great a downward radiation 
upon the heads (bald or otherwise) 
of the occupants, using a maximum 
of 90° F. or less at 7’-0” ceiling 
height. 

These three general surfaces also 
differ in their relative useful radi- 
ant output. The wall surface emits 
about 45% radiantly, the floor sur- 
face about 50% radiantly, and the 
ceiling surface about 75% radiant- 
ly; the balance in each case being 
in convective output. From this it 
follows that for the same heat effect 
the ceiling surface produces the 
lowest air temperature and the 
least difference in temperature 
throughout the space. 





RADIANT SURFACES 
MUST BE AT 
LOW TEMPERATURES 


The selection of the method of 
heating the surface is practically 
the same as for conventional sys- 
tems except (and it is a major ex- 
ception) that the surfaces must be 
at low temperatures, say about 
120° F. maximum, Furthermore, 
because of the intimate contact 
with the construction, expansion 
due to change in temperature must 
be carefully considered. Except in 
special cases where very low tem- 
perature steam is available, or 
where large expansion of the pipes 
can be permitted, steam is not a 
satisfactory heating medium. Elec- 
tricity is not generally considered 
as a means of heat because of its 
high cost. Hot air is difficult to use 
because of the complicated duct 
system required and also because of 
the fire hazard of such extensive 
flues. Hot water is generally used 
and, except for some very special 
cases, is preferable both from a 
performance and economic view- 
point, 


SIMPLE RULE FOR 
CALCULATIONS 


The published methods of de- 
termining the amount of surface 
required are cumbersome and are 
based upon certain functions of the 
fourth powers of the absolute tem- 
peratures. Read on and you will 
not find any double-decked equa- 
tions with factors raised to decimal 
exponents, but a comparatively 
simple rule-of-thumb which gives 
quick approximate results. Divide 
the Btu loss of the space by the 
Btu transmission for a surface at 
the temperature selected. This 
equals the surface area required. 
This procedure will generally give 
answers slightly larger than neces- 
sary, 


ENCLOSING SURFACES 
OFTEN NEGLECTED 


The wholly satisfactory heating 
system must properly control at 
least the following three factors: 
Air temperature, humidity, and the 
temperature of enclosing surfaces. 
The first two are generally recog: 
nized but, in this country, the third 
has been neglected. Europe, and 
particularly Scandinavia, has done 
much with radiant heating, pro 
ducing more healthful, cleaner, 
and more economical systems. 
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‘A SMALL SUBURBAN HOUSE 


DESIGNED BY SCOTT & TEEGEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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The small country home fo 
Mr. and Mrs, Harold Palme- 

do, in New Milford, Connec- 

ticut, designed by Scott ¢ 

Teegen, is a typical example 

of simple design adapted to 

the surrounding countryside. 

(See plans and photo, page & 
291.) The extensive use off & 
metal sash provides abundant 
light in all the rooms, The 
Lwing Room (top photo- 
graph) has a wood veneered 
fireplace. (See also detail in 
the January, 1942 issue, page 
40.) The center photograph 
shows a corner of the Living 
Room adjacent to the Dining 
Room (see detail across- 
page). At left is a corner of 
the Master Bedroom. (All 
photos by Richard Garrison) 
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NEW SAWTOOTH ROOF. Con- 
struction should be of an improved 
type as shown. The tilted glass 
face affords safety from falling 
glass or shell fragments, controls 
reflection from glass and simplifies 

rr blackout and camouflage. . 
, EXISTING BUILDINGS. These 
must have provision for skylight Welded stee/ 
obscuration and protection against girder--— 
falling broken glass, by substitu- 
tion of weatherproof opaque mate- 4%”*wire mesh---—-4 
rials for the glass with the neces- /* wre glass /s 
sary continuous use of artificial 70% wed for 
light or blackout methods as shown ary ae 
7N on the following Data Sheets. In 
XJ these cases weather-resistant mate- 
rials and measures to reduce dam- 
age from falling glass must be 
provided, and constructed so as to 
exclude wind and rain. Wire 
mesh used to arrest falling glass 
must be placed close to the sash 
and be 4%” or smaller mesh. 
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wire mesh=—— 
SLIDING SHUTTERS. Alternate pairs 
MAY of panels to have glass replaced by fixed 
shutters. Removed glass to be stored 
1942 and used as replacements as needed. b 
Movable shutters to be wired together 
at tops and bottoms of frames to facili- 
tate sliding. Hardwood head and run- 
ner to be continuous. 
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HINGED SHUTTERS for sawtooth roof. Shutters to be operated in , 
groups by means of pulleys. Wind load on the open shutters must be - 
considered. ” area Weathered 
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Opaque sliding vy 0 
' SLIDING SHUT- shutter~. Aa 
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rollers, operated by ie if 


cords and _ pulleys. 
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fNX weatherproof and all yp puley 
QJ hardware rust-resist- ! 
ing. Alternate areas 

of glazing may be re- 

moved and treated as 

Fach shutter to have pulley above. Provide wire 
evrans Fer epenng et eae mesh below glass to 

HINGED SHUTTERS for sawtooth roof, individually operated by catch falling snlin 
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HINGED INTERIOR SHUTTERS as shown below are operated by pulleys 
singly or in groups. Shutters should be of weather-resistant materiais in 
case the glass is broken. Interior shutters afford protection from falline 
glass splinters but do not stop exterior reflection from the glass sur- 
face. Alternate glass areas may have the glass removed and perma- 
nent blackout panels installed. 


Hinged shutters open— 


Glazed aerea-— 


Hinged shutters open-———— 


Glazed area-— 


Lantern light—.~ 
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Ventilator tight trap--—--—~ ae 


Hinged shutters open — 
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Top panel fixed-.. 
~ 








Sliding shutters open-. 


yo sliding 
shutters closed 







3 Panels of — 
Ve" fiber board 


Metal guide bo/ted~— 
to glazing tar 






SLIDING SHUTTERS, operated by cords and pulleys, 
and sliding on metal frames attached to existing glazing 
bar. Panels must be of lightweight material unless metal 
support is continuous and strong enuf to take load from 
glazing bar. 


_—Camouflaged tarpaulin on roller— 
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—Roller blind 4 


TARPAULIN OBSCU- 
RATION for monitor 


type construction with 


0-fft—Sheet roofing—, 





iy ed vertical roller blind 
' used on inside of 
louvers. 


Blackout can be achieved in new projects by windowless, 


GENERAL. 
air-conditioned plants, but this construction will seldom be mandatory. 

Where fixed shutters are used. provision must be made for thoro 
ventilation and prevention of condensation. 

Shutters must be opaque, weatherproof, strong enuf to give protec- 


tion from flying glass and preferably fireproof. They must be of heavy 
construction where protection is needed against penetration by incen- 
diaries and splinters from anti-aircraft fire. 

It may also be necessary to design shutters so that they may be later 
made gas-proof, or insect-proof for food factories. 

At key positions glass may be replaced with glass substitutes of 
plastic reinforced with wire mesh to be more easily maintained. 

To complete the blackout, exterior light-reflective surfaces of glass. 
tin, slate, concrete, aluminum paint, etc., must be painted or treated to 
produce a dark roughmatt surface. Surrounding buildings, water 
towers must be treated. Exterior lights to have special fixtures or 


blackout lamps ranging from 0.0003 to 0.0006 foot candles at se 




























PLANNING FOR ViCiGu?T 


IS PLANNING THE FULURS 


BY ACRRAD - fF. 


The history of aerial warfare began in 1914 when, 
on the 30th of August, five bombs fell on Paris. 
That date was more than the beginning of the era 
of military aviation, however, because it also 
opened a new chapter in city planning. In World 
War II we observe that towns and villages are the 
heroes. The capitals of the world and also little- 
known provincial towns, some defended but most 
of them unprepared and unfit to give resistance, 
have endured this war in its severest form of at- 
tack and conquest. London and Coventry, Bremen 
and Essen, Manila and Port Darwin, all have 
found themselves subjected to a test for which 
they were never designed or built. The assaults 
were not aimed at fortifications, even when they 
existed, but at the railroad stations, the power 
houses, the gas storage, the factories. 

Many towns far out of the theatre of possible 
conflict have felt safe, but the experience of the 
last weeks has demonstrated with dreadful clarity 
that there is almost no place in the world that 
may not suddenly become a stepping stone for 1n- 
Vasion—or a target for aerial bombardment. The 
new technique of war is to advance hundreds of 
miles at a time, in great jumps from airport to air- 
port. ‘This is not a fight for capitals but for cen- 
ters of production, for factories, for mines, for oil 
elds, for railroad systems. But towns are closely 
crowded around many of these and the civilian 
population suffers. 

This war has been called a war of machines but 
it is not so much a war of machines as a race with 
macliines—to capture sources of supply. The fight- 
ing armies are soon silenced if their supplies are 
wiped out. The soldier is soon overpowered if the 
home front morale is dissipated. The new strategy 
is to break up resistance from within. ‘Therefore 
towns and villages, airfields, freight yards, storage 
tanks, warehouses, reservoirs, power plants, indus- 
trial ireas, great pipe lines, even radio stations are 
in the front line of assault. The term industrial 
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fortress has been coined—not a fortress with walls, 
but strength through organization—characterizing 
the factory designed to avoid bombardment or at 
least reduce its effect, organized for safety of work- 
men and production machinery, Protection from 
possible attack will soon be an integral part of 
major design. Average requirements for proper 
functioning are inadequate if they do not insure 
functioning under attack or after bombardment. 
The medieval town was built for defense against 
frontal assault. Its system of ramparts and ditches 
determined for later centuries the layout of streets, 
squares, gates, and watch towers. The modern 
town was thought to have no such limitations. But 
aerial warfare imposes the necessity of adjusting 
our designs to this new situation. 

We do not want to overestimate the facts nor 
do we propose to invest vast sums in preparation 
against an invisible danger. The requirements for 
production, however, run curiously parallel to 
other well-established ideas which have guided city 
planners in their thinking. Decentralization and 
detachment of industries from residential areas are 
among the principal suggestions. This war has 
revealed their importance. Planning for protection 
can at the same time be planning for health, since 
decentralization may well lead back to country 
living! This will be a dominant factor in re- 
habilitation. We may also profit by war-imposed 
restrictions on building materials to evolve a_bet- 
ter understanding of simple architecture. 

Planning is a long job. The economic and social 
adjustments of the post-war period will be tre- 
mendous in their scope and effect. Many trends 
which showed themselves after the first World War 
will come anew into discussion. We are beginning 
to realize that limitless resources do not insure 
limitless power, particularly under the strain of 
high-pitched production. We have seen how im- 
portant it is to correlate our efforts, how long it 
takes to organize effective activities. This is true 
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in the field of economics as it is in city planning; 
because problems of land use, of settlement, of 
the workers, and of industrial efficiency can no 
longer be considered isolated. It is interesting to 
review the means by which several European 
nations attempted to recover from World War I. 
FRANCE—stagnant and discordant—is a tragic ex- 
ample of miscalculation of things to come. She 
put her all into one gigantic undertaking, the 
Maginot Line, the modern equivalent of medieval 
walls. After this stupendous work was finished 
she believed that there was no need to adjust her 
planning to the changed world situation or to 
move her industries away from a few highly-con- 
centrated production areas, around Paris and in 
the border regions. Her lovely towns attempted to 
continue their life as it was before 1914. 
GERMANY—badly shaken by defeat—made every ef- 
fort to step up her internal economy. ‘Through 
years of privation she had learned to replace re- 
sources she lacked by ingenious design or meticu- 
lous planning, and to stretch the utility of 
materials. She perfected the concept of a planned 
economy to use her industrial potentialities to the 
limit. Soil conservation and improvement, metal- 
lurgical refinements and salvage—all were correlat- 
ed and planned. Removal of vital industries from 
border provinces to safer sites in the interior was 
one of the main objectives, and this also produced 
widespread decentralization. Satellite towns of 
moderate size sprang up. Regional planning was 
an architectural contribution. The super-highways, 
for instance, were planned as early as 1921. 
RussiA—the vast impenetrable enigma—has accom- 
plished even greater feats of planning and utiliza- 
tion of resources. During years of complete iso- 
lation, she has undertaken the tremendous job of 
transforming an agricultural country into an in- 
dustrialized country strong enough, as we now 
know, to maintain an efficient fighting army. <A 
real industrial fortress has been built by Russia 
in the Ural Region, as far from the Polish border 
as New York is from the Rocky Mountains. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 two hundred new plants of 
enormous size were constructed. New towns were 
built, very modern towns, because Russia em- 
ployed the best advisers that money could com- 
mand. In some years, as much as 56 percent of 
her national income was devoted to industrializa- 
tion and large-scale planning. Suppose Russia 
had followed the example of France and contin- 
ued her production in those plants near the Eu- 


ropean border that produced 90 percent of her 
goods before 1930. She might have been lost a!ter 
the first weeks of invasion. 

These accomplishments, which we can measire 
in their effect on the fighting front, are the ac- 
complishments of centralized planning. 


In the smaller countries, enormous housing efforts 
were launched to help solve the difficulties of the 
period after World War I. From 1919 to 1934 
the NETHERLANDS, with 1,380,000 dwelling units, 
built 658,000 new ones and increased the “national 
fortune” in dwellings by almost 50 percent. This 
program was carried out with subsidies and en- 
abled the country to avoid unemployment, which 
threatened as long as trade barriers prevented 
profitable export. But these were more than houses 
built as unemployment relief. This little country 
made at the same time a remarkable contribution 
to the program of modern living and added new 
glory to her architecture. The credit for much of 
this goes to city planning. 


It is safe to predict that after this war all Euro- 
pean countries, indeed all countries of the world, 
will again have to rely on the regenerative power 
of their internal economies. To the United States 
will fall the responsibility of leadership in many 
fields. We can hope that the program will be 
not only technical but specifically architectural, in 
the higher sense. To build up international trade 
and re-establish a sound basis for exchange will take 
some years. During these years, the need for hous- 
ing will be most pressing and the building industry 
will have on its hands armies of workers released 
from warfare, from war industries, from prisoner 
camps, and from forced unemployment. Good ar- 
chitects and good planners will be in demand as 
never before. 

In the housing field, alone, the need will surpass 
all previous programs. We are far behind in the 
replacement of obsolete dwellings. A vast ten- 
year program has been proposed to rehouse more 
than one-third of the population. This is an 
enormous undertaking, requiring the broad point 
of view for planning. The materials and facilities 
to do the job we will have. Industrial power, tech- 
nical power, inventions, skills, and accomplish- 
ments will be greater than ever before. There 
will be planning agencies, public housing authori 
ties, programs, and Government subsidies. But 
will we have a clear vision of the architectural 
values we want to produce? 
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